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THE EXTENT OF SCHOLARSHIP 
REQUISITE AS A FOUNDATION 
FOR NORMAL TRAINING. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE “ STATE TEACH- 
ERs’ ASSOCIATION,” BY THOMAS 
HUNTER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NORMAL COLLEGE. 

I approach the sabject of No:;mal Training 
with profound diffidence. After an experience 
of a quarter of acentury as a teacheranda 
teacher of teachers, I feel as if I were stil] 
groping my way out of darkness into twilight. 
In looking back over this long period, I can see 
many mistakes, many blunders, a great waste 
of time and strength which might have been 
avoided, had I received a special training for 
my profession, similar to that of the lawyer or 
the physician. Since the work of the teach- 
er isintangible and spiritual, perhaps uncer- 
tainty of plan and method is inevitable. 
Workers on material things have always the 
evidence of their senses to point out errors as 
they occur ; these errors can be corrected on 
the spot ; but the teachermay not be able to 
discover his mistakes ‘until long afterwards ; 
until it is too late to effect a remedy. In no 
other profession or calling is so much left to 
Uatural aptitude, and so little attention giv- 
en to careful training, Even the man who 
makes a coat must serve a long apprentice- 
ship, before he is intrusted with the cutting 
of cloth. But the man who moulds the hu- 
man mind for time and eternity may know 
little or nothing of the mind itself, and may 
blunder for years and be utterly ignorant of 
the fact. But these are truisms with which 
you are all familiar. Turn we to something 
more practical. 

The great need of the teachers’ profession 
to-day isa standard authority on teaching. 
True, we have here and there creditable 
works on “Object Teaching,” on “ School 
Government,” on “ Pedagogy,’, &&., &c. “Of 
the making of books there is no end.” And 
it is only fair to say that some ot these books 
have accomplished a great deal of good. But 
even the best of them are incomplete. For 
example, one class of them ignores eyery 
faculty of the mind except perception; an- 
other gives the results of long experience, 
and instructs young teachers how to organ- 
ize and govern classes and school. All this 
may be very well as far as it goes, yet it is 
safe to say that the teacher has no standard 
authority to study as a guide ; that he has 
no pilot to steer him through the rocks, 
shoals and quicksands of a difficult under- 
taking. The physican, the lawyer, the sol- 
dier, the sailor, the political economist, the 
clergyman—nay, even the very cook, has his 
standard authority, universally accepted ; 
but the teacher whose vocation is more 
important than that of any of them, is left 
without chart or compass 

As alchemy was the precursor of chemis 
try, and astrology of astronomy, so the em. 
pirical teaching of the present is only the 
forerunner of the scientific teaching of the 
future, Descartes gave a marvellous impetus 


to the correct study of the operations of the | 
struct a system of mental philosophy based | growth? Would not games, drawing, music, 
co think, | | construction and physical exercise go hand 
therefore I exist,” “Out of nothing nothing | in hand with reading, spelling, writing and 
were just as universally admitted | arithmethic? The very activity which many 
| as the axioms of geometry. Though the 
called “discipline” is the firstand best sign 
separabls from the period in which he lived, | of the child’s exeellent health. 
he began his work in the right way, and | child becomes inactive, straightway send for 
hewed out a pathway for Locke and his suc-| a physician, for this inactivity is unnatural 


human mind when he endeavored to con- 
upon certain axiomatic truths. 
can come,” 


great Frenchman made many mistakes, in- 


cessors. Prior to the discovery of the circu- 


horrid stillness required in many schools are 
at war with physical, moral and intellectual 


teachers endeavor to crush out by their so- 


When the 


and a sure indication that something is 


lation of the blood by Harvey, medical | wrong. And so we might discues the other 
knowledge was empirical of necessity ; since | axioms of education, and finally construct a 
then it has been reduced to a science. The | superstructure which would be a certain guide 
question before us is, How is teaching to be | or authority for all young persons study- 





reduced to a science? The problem is diffi- 
cult of solution. It is so hard to comprehend 
the operation of mind working on mind. The 
profession of teaching is behind the other 
professions, because the Sewards and the 
Everetts abandon it, aud seek wealth and 
glory in Jaw and statesmanship. Able men 
as a rule do not remain teachers, and hence 
the tendency to lower the teacher’s calling. 


When some great man appears who will | 


produce a standard authority on the science 
of teaching, the world will hail him asa ben- 
efactor of the human race, second to none 
since the inventor of printing. The incom- 
plete and empirical books on teacbing will | 
disappear, and instead thereof we shall have | 
a work based on pure science. In thinking | 
about this problem and fully realizing my 
utter inability to grapple with it, I fancied in 
a vague way that the man who will write | 
such a book as that which I have above indi- 
cated must commence, as Descartes did, with 
universal truths. For example :— 

1.—tThe natural law of achild’s being is 


activity,—physical activity, mental activity, | 


moral activity. 

2.—Inactivity is disease. 

3.—The Constructive and Destructive pow- 
ers of the mind are co-relative. 

4.—The true order of education is, first the 
Will, second the Moral Sense, third the In- 
tellect. 

5.—The underlying motive of all human 
action is the pursuit of happiness, the avoid- 
ance to pain. 

6.—There is an hereditary tendency to 
certain virtues and vices. 

7.—There is an hereditary tendency to cer- 
tain capacities and aptitudes. 

8—Human beings may be classified ac- 
cording to temperament. 

9.—Ideas of right and wrong, of good and 
evil arise solely trom experience and educa- 
tion. 

Of coarse, it may be denied that all of the 
above are aximonatic. Still the vast majori- 
ty of teachers will admit that they are self- 
evident truths. Take the first of these, «‘ The 
natural law of a child’s being is activity.” 
Would not a thorough comprehension of this 
law lead to the establishment of the Kinder- 
garten as an essential requisite for the pri- 
mary training of children. Would not all 


ing the profession of teaching. Inductively, 
| general truths could be established which 
would receive universal sanction, and from 
these, deductively, particular truths which 
would be applicable to all classes of teachers. 
Such a book as a standard authority in all 
Normal Schools would lead to unity of plan 
and method among teachers and elevate 
teaching to the rank of a learned profession. 
But first of all when feasible we should in- 
sist that no person should be permitted to 
teach without the diploma of some Normal 
| Institation. 
| On the whole the one hundred and twen- 
ty four (124) normal schools in the United 
States have achieved, under the circumstan 





which were vital. On one point nearly all of 
them agreed, and that was that the stand- 
ard of scholarship at the time of entering the 
normal schools was too low. They stated 
that they were compelled to devote so much 
time to elementary instruction, that it was 
extremely difficult to find the necessary time 
for theory and/practice. Then why not de- 
mand a higher standard of scholarship for 
admission? The answer to this query was 
simple enough, “A young lady with suffici- 
ent education to pass such an examination 
always obtain a position, at a fair 
salary, in any part of the State.” 

A young man does not think of studying 
law or medicine without the strong founda- 
tion of a good education to start with. Nine 
out of ten of all the lawyers and physicians, 


could 


who have made any mark in the world, com- 


menced their professional studies after grad- 
uation from college. Until the profession of 
teaching is treated in a similar manner ; until 
young men and young women obtain a sup- 
erior education before they commence the 
study of pedagogy, we shall never be able to 
make the normal system popular and effici- 
ent. The curse of the system to-day is the 
slender foundation on which we seek to 
build. Perhaps we might learn a lesson 
from our British brethren on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The extension of the fran- 
chise revealed to the governing classes in 




















| ces, all that could have been reasonably ex- England the terrible danger to the stability 
| pected of them. They have had a hard fight. | of their empire of placing a ballot in the 
| Often inadequately endowed and poorly | hand of an ignorant man, It was a thunder- 
equipped they have been compelled to strag- | bolt inthe hand ofa child. They found that 
gle for existence. Everywhere old Dryas-| the primer and the ballot must go together; 

| dust, the narrow, ignorant, bigoted conser-| and straightway, like wise men, they went, 
vative, have sought to suppress them. With | to work tojorganize schools, not only common 
his thin squeak he has cried out “We got schools but normal schools. At present they 
as good teachers in the olden time as we/| have forty-eight normal colleges. At first 
get now from their new-fangled normal they picked out the brightest of the parish 
schools.” The puritans of old, ploughed with | teachers, sent them for a year or two to these 
their guns strapped to their shoulders; the colleges, and as the ‘young men manifested 
workers in the normal schools have been com- | ability they were placed in charge of their 
pelled to produce good teachers andat the same | model schools, They found perfect order, 
time to ward off the assaults of their enemies. | perfect discipline, pertect drill ; the questions 
These enemies have been emboldened in| and answers were perfect, prompt, quick, 
their opposition by the fact that the advo-| alert, everything was] perfect—indeed, too 
cates and managers of the normal schools | perfect. It wasa pleasure to take visitors 
have not been able to agree upon a uniform | into their rooms. But when the inspectors 
plan of organization. Some years ago when | themselves came to examine they found one 
visiting the normal schools in different parts | | little thing wanting; THEY FOUND THESE 
of the country, I was struck with the great | PUPILS INCAPABLE OF THINKING, Order, 
diversity of opinion that prevailed among | drill, discipline, movement, marching, all in 
the principals themselves in relation to the | perfection ; but no power to think, to reason, 
best method of producing superior teachers | to judge,—Here was the mechanical teacher 
for the common schools. One gentleman in- in perfection. Here was the man of quick 
formed me that “the best normal inetruc-/ | perception, vigorous action, strong will, who 
tion was the example of a good teacher be-| for want of intellectual culture grew into s 
fore his class;” another said he “had no/ sort of drill-serjeant instead of into a logical, 
faith in object teaching;” another that “a professional teacher. These ruling classes in 
training school was of little use.” One com- | Britain have a summary method of dealing 
plained of “too much theory and too little | in such cases. They very quickly discovered 
practice ;” another of too much practice and | their mistake and applied the proper remedy. 
too little theory.” And unfortunately [| Instead of going to the parish schools for the 
found one or two who had special hobbies to | half educated youths who aeveloped with 
‘ride. Of course, we must expect difference | wonderful radidity into drill serjeants, they 
of opinion in non-essentials; but here was| went to the great universities and selected 
radical difference of opinion jin essentials | selected some of the ablest graduates ; held 
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out sufficient inducements to them ;* placed 
them in the normal colleges for a short 
period and then gave them charge of their 
model schools. At first the inspectors were 
disappointed. The perfection of order, drill 
and discipline were*gone. It was no longer 
a pleasure to introduce visitors. When they 
entered the class-room they found a boy 
laboring in the throes of an answer requir- 
ing thought. They found the teacher slow, 
patient, pains-taking, giving the pupil ample 
time to wriggle out his thoughts, School 
boards do not like to remain very long in 
the rooms of teachers of this sort. Bur 
WHEN THE TIME CAME YOR THE INSPECTORS 
TO EXAMINE THEY FOUND SCHOLARS WHO 
COULD THINK AND REASON. Here was the 
true professional teacher who educated his 
pupils, whose system extracted thoughts and 
reasons, who brought the resource of a 
thoroughly cultivated mind to bear upon his 
work ; and this work was done silently and 
effectively. 

The English government inspectors found 
that superior scholarship with but a short 
period of time in the training college was 
preferable to several years of practice based 
npon inferior scholarship. If some of our 
own normal graduates have not always ful- 
filled the expectations of their friends, it will 
be found on investigation that the real cause 
of their short-comings was the lack of re- 
sources, consequent upon an imperfect pre. 
liminary education. What then is the true 
basis for normal trainiug ?— 

1.—A nice, accurate knowledge of the com- 
mon school subjects of study, which include 
reading, spelling, writing, {arithmetic, 
thoroughly completed, English grammar and 
English composition, geography of the 
world, history, ancient and modern, together 
with a more minute knowledge of the United 
States history. 

2.—A thorough knowledge of algebra, 
thro’ quadratic equations, of plane and solid 
geometry, and of plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry. 

3.—A fair knowledge of astronomy, of 
natural] philosophy and of physiology. 

4.—A fair knowledge of Latin, of French 
or of German. 

5.—A careful previous training in intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy and in Eng- 
lish and American literature. 

6.—An empirical knowledge of the so-call- 
ed natural sciences—obtained chiefly through 
oral instruction without text-books 

A good examination in the common school 
subjects of study, the pure mathematics, and 
astronomy and physics, designated 1, 2 and 3 
in this arrangement, should be made obliga- 
tory on all ‘candidates for admission to nor- 
mal schools. Bain says the basis of every 
aptitude is formed before fifteen, and that 
no purely subjective study should be begun 
before that age. After admission to the nor- 
mal course, which should never be less than 
four years, the subjects mentioned in 4, 5 and 
6 should be commenced: Latin, or French or 
German for the purpose of cultivating judg- 
ment; intellectual and moral philosophy for 
the purpose of cultivating reflection, intros- 
pection, common sense and simple justice ; 
English and American literature for the 
purpose of properly supplementing English 
and American history and of supplying the 
teacher with facts and resources; and the 
natural sciences for the purpose of making 
the teacher intelligent upon many subjects, 
often ailuded to in the ordinary instruction 
of a common school class, 

No lesson or lecture in methods should be 
permitted until the pupil teacher has passed 
an examination in the elements of mental 
science; nor should practice in the training 
school be allowed until considerable progress 
has been made in the theory of education. 
This practice to be useful should always be 
under the careful supervision and criticism of 
a competent teacher. 

Complaint has been made from time to 
time about the cast iron rigidity of many 
of the normal-graduate teachers. It is 


asserted that they are frequently defici- 
ent in resources. Complaint bas also been 
made that some of them are poor disciplin- 
arians. Similar complaints are made about 
physicians, jawyers and divines. The diplo— 
ma of the college does not warrant profession- 
al success; it only makes professional suc— 
cess attainable. We can not guarantee that 
the holder of a normal ,school diploma must 
necessarily become an able teacher. Many 
disturbing elements must be considered ; ill 
health, indolence, lack of enthusiasm, often 
cause the brightest graduates to sink into the 
most indifferent teachers. As regards what 
is called “ discipline,” or better, the power to 
govern classes, it is doubtful if it can be im- 
parted. It is, to a great extent, a natural 
gift. It may be cultivated by study and 
practice. But the veriest tyro endowed 
with a subtle something, call it what you 
please, will often command fifty. children 
much more effectively than a highly cultiv- 
ated teacher of many years’ experience. 
Perhaps the best order is that obtainod by 
the close attention given to an interesting 
lesson. Teachers lacking the natural power 
to control numbers should carefully study 
such methods as will arrest the attention, 
and arouse the interest of their pupils. 

In conclusion I would recommend to my fel- 
low-workers in the field of normal instruction 
the following :— 

First. To agitate for a State law to compel 
all teachers in the future to obtain licenses 
from the normal schools ; or, in other words, 
to make the faculties of the normal schools 
the State examiners. 

Second. To insist upon a higher standard 
of scholarship for admission to the normal 
schools, and upon a higher standard at the 
time of graduation—to agitate for a four 
years’ course of study. 

Third. To insist that methods of Teaching 
and Practice in training schools shall be 
based upon a broader standard of education. 

With these three points enforced the nor- 
mal schools would receive such a vigorous 
impetus, and achieve such results for the 
country that their enemies would soon cease 
to revile ; and the hearts of their friends who 
have sustained them through good and evil 
reports would be filled with joy and exulta- 


tion. 
FRIEDRICH FRCEBEL. 


/ (Coneluded.) 


In the little town of Blankenburg, in 
Thuringia, charmingly situated near Rudol- 
stadt, and not far distant from Keiihau, a 
house was rented in order te test practically 
Freebel’s new conceptions, Children came 
in, whom Freebel taught, while he continued 
to edit the Sontaagsblatt, which bore his 
motto : “ Komut, lasst uns unsern Kindern 
leben !’’ (Come, let us live for our children !) 
The “ gifts” and occupations were for the 
first time explained, together with other im- 
portant matter, and the Sonntagsbiatt must, 
therefore, be considered ‘classical’? in kin, 
dergarten literature. 

During the summer vacation of 1838 Barop 
and Frankenberg, with a party of pupils 
from Keilhau, made a journey which they 
extended as far as Dresden, for the purpose 
of making Freebe)’s ideas known. Each one 
had a box of Freebel’s first four gifts in his 
knapsack, which they exhibited and explain- 
ed to teachers and others interested. Dr. 
Peters, professor of mathematics in Dresden, 
whom they visited and to whom they showed 
the “‘ gifts” practically by making his two 
little girls use them, was so charmed that he 
made Frankenberg promise to come back to 
Dresden and establish a kindergarten, They 
also visited Leipzig, where the Sonntag sblat 
was published, and gained adherents, While 
at Blankenburg, many person» of distinction 
who had heard of Froebel came to visit him, 
but at this early stage it wasdifficult for him 
to make his ideas understood. In 1839. Sreebel 
went again to Dresden with Middendorff 
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and Frankenberg, and gave a lecture in which 





he explained the principles on which his 
educational system was based, and the means 
he employed to attain his ends. The Queen 
of Saxony and other distinguished persons 
were present and listened with great interest 
to his lecture, while somejof the first families 
combined to get the government to allow A. 
Frankenberg to establish such a “ play 
echool” according to Freebel’s idea, to which 
they were ready to send their children.— 
Freebel went from Dresden to Leipzig, where 
he also gave several lectures and gained. 
more ground for his ideas. Scarcely had he 
returned from this journey, when a great 
misfortune befell him. His gifted and devoted 
wife, Henriette Wilhelmine, whose health 
had been tailing for a long time, died May 18, 
1839. Many lovely songs in his plays for 
children owe their origin to her. After her 
death the friends induced Freebel to come to 
Keilhau for a while for rest and recreation. 
He would not rest long, however, and in oc- 
cupation and working for the good of hu- 
manity he sought to live down his sorrow 
He resumed his activity in Blankenburg 
where he also began to instruct young men 
and young girls in connection with his 
“ nursery for children,’”’ as his new creation 
was called, which had as yet no true name. 

One afternoon Freebel went, with Barop 
and Middendorff, from Keilhau to Blanken- 
burg seemingly much absorbed in his own 
thoughts. Allat once, while going over a 
hill, he stopped, looked down into the lovely 
valley, where the picturesque little town of 
Blankenburg lay at its feet, a rapt expression 
shone in his eyes, and he called out, “ Eure- 
ka! ‘ Kindergarten’ shall be the name !” 
Often before he had said, “If I could but 
givea name to my youngest child !” 

In the year 1843 Freebel published his book 
for mothers, Mutter-uwnd Koselieder (*« Moth- 
ers’ Cosseting Songs,”) with etchings and 
music. He intended this book for use in 
families and nurseries, because he despaired 
more and more of making himself and his 
ideas understood by men, and therefore turn- 
ed to women, in whose hands the earliest 
education of children rests from the nature 
of the case, and who he thought, would by 
their affections get at a better understanding 
of his ideas and aims, than men by their in- 
tellect merely. The course of the training 
school'of the;years 1846-1847 was very satis- 
factory to Freebel, as well as that of the 
winter of 1847-1848, tor many gifted and en- 
thusiastic young girls took partin it. In 
the fall of 1848 he removed his training class 
to Liebenstein, a village in the duchy of Mein- 
ingen. 

It was here that he made the acquaintance 
of the Baroness von Marenholtz-Bulow, as 
well as of Diesterweg, and many other dis- 
tinguished persons. ‘The first meeting of the 
Baroness with Freebel she has described in 
her “ Reminiscences of Freebel,)” from which 
we quote : 

“ In the year 1849, at the end of May, I ar- 
rived at the baths of Liebenstein, and took 
up my abode in the same house as in the pre- 
vious year. After the usual salutations, my 
landlady, in answer to my inquiry for what 
was going on, told me that, a few weeks be- 
fore, a man had settled down on a small farm 
near the Springs, who danced and played 
with the village children, and therefore went 
by.the name of “ alter narr” (natural fool). 
Some days after I met, on my walk, this so- 
called natural fool—a tall, spare man, with 
long gray hair, was leading a troop of vil- 
lage children, between the ages of three and 
eight, most of them barefooted and but,scan_ 
tily clothed, who marched two and two ,up a 
hill, where, having marshaled them for a 
play, he sang with them a song belonging to 
it. The loving patience and abandon with 
which he did this, the whole bearing of the 
man, while the children played under his 
watchful care, were so affecting to behold, 
that tears stood in my companicn’s eyes as 
well as in my own ; and I said. to her, “ This 
man is called a ‘ natural fool’ by these peo- 
ple ; perhaps he is one of those ra gs 


who, in their lifetime, are ridiculed and 
stoned by contemporaries, but to whom fu- 
ture generations build monuments.” 

“ The play being ended, I approached the 
man with the words, “ You are interested, I 
see, in the education of the people.” “ Yes,” 
said he, fixing kind, friendly eyes upon me, 
“ itis that which is most needed at this crisis.’ 
I said, “ Uniess the people are other than 
they are, all the splendid ideals that we are 
building in the present forthe future are 
vain; they cannot be realized.” “ That is 
true,” he replied; but the other people will 
not come unless we raise them. Therefore 
we must be busy with the children.” “ But 
where shall the right education come from ?” 
I asked, “ What is called education seems 
mostly sin and folly, putting human nature 
into the straight jacket of conventional pre 
judices and unnatural laws, cramming the 
mere brain with what stifles all healthy 
germs.” “ Well, perhaps I have found some: 
thing that may prevent this,and make un. 
trammeled development possible. Will yor,’ 
he continued, ‘‘come with me and visit my 
institution? We will then speak more freely 
and understand each other better ”’ 

“ I was more than willing ; and he led the 
way to a country house, which stood in the 
midst of a large yard, surrounded by out- 
houses. He had rented this place to educate 
a class of girls (one was his niece, Henriette 
Breymann) to become kindergartners. In a 
spacious room, in the midst of which stood a 
large table he introduced me to his scholars, 
and told me the different duties assigned to 
each in the housekeeping. He then opened 
a closet containing his gifts and occupation 
materials, explaining the use of each, which 
atthe moment gave me very little light on 
his method. But I retained the memory of 
one sentence, never to be forgotten : ‘‘ Man 
is a creative being.’ 

“ The man, his individuality, and his man- 
ner, made the most profound impression up- 
on me. I knew that I had found a true 
man, with an original, unequivocal nature. 
All this while I had not known his name ; 
but when one of his pupils called him Mr. 
Freebel, I remember having once heard of a 
man of the name who “ was attempting to 
educate by playing,” and how ridiculous it 
had seemed to me then; for I had only thought 
of empty play, overlooking the “deep mean 
ing” that “ often lies in childish play.” 

“On the firstday of our acquaintance he 
invited me to be present, while he was in- 
structing his classes, whenever I wished to 
be, and I availed myself of the opportunity. 
The fire with which Froebel uttered and il- 
lustrated his views gave to them a peculiar 
stamp ; and the deep conviction with which 
he demonstrated their truth was sometimes 
overpowering and sublime. He became an- 
other person when his genius came upon him; 
the stream of his words then poured forth 
in a fervid torrent. It often came unexpectedly 
and on slight occasions ; as when, in our 
walk, the contemplation of a stone or plant 
in our path led to great outbursts upon the 
universal, The groundwork of all his dis— 
courses was always his theory of development 
—the law common to all material nature, 
applied to the nature of man (contrasts and 
their connection.) - 

“One needed to see Freebel with his class 
in order to know his genius for demonstration 
—no one could avoid receiving the deepest 
impression who saw him in that circle of 
young maidens teaching with that enthusiasm 
which only an overwhelming conviction lends 
to the truth announced; with that love for 
his subject which communicated his enthus- 
iasm to his hearers, and that patience which 
could not be wearied down. 

From that time forward, the Baroness’ 
intercourse with Freebel, either rersonally or 
by correspondence, never ceased. Of all his 
friends none had penetrated more deeply 
into his thoughts; she made them her own, 
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reproduced them as it were in perfected form, 
and expressed them in language clearer than | 
Froebel had at command. Through her ge- ; 












_ he possessed the courage and firmness of a 
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nius, her social position, her enthusiasm, her | 
devotion, and her perseverance, she has done | 
more than any other to interpret Frosbel. 
As a trae apostle, her humanitarian and cos- 
mopolitan spirit has induced her to visit for- 

eign lands, for the purpose of disseminating 

Froebel’s ideas, as she fully recognized their 

universal character. She went to France, 

Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, England and 

Italy, and succeeded everywhere in awaken- 

ing an interest and seeing kindergartens 

established. 

In 1850 Froebel returned to Liebens‘ein, 
and the Duke of Schwarzburg—Rudolstadt, at 
the solicitation of the Baroness Marenholtz, 
gave him the chateau Marienthal, near Lie- 
benstein, to use for his kindergarten and 
training class. 

In the spring of 1851 he married a very | 
worthy lady, Louise Levin. But his happi-| 
ness was soon disturbed by a decree of the 
Prussian Government, based on a total mis- 
apprehension, which interdicted the estab- 
lishment of public kindergartens as danger- 
ous to society. It was evident that Friedrich 
Froebel had been mistaken for his nephew 
Karl Froebel, who had, a short time before, 
written a pampblet thought to contain dem- 
ocratic and socialistic ideas. Although the 
mistake was soon explained and the harm- 
lessness of Froebel’s kindergartens made 
evident, the Minister of Public Instruction 
and the government refused to annul the de- 
cree, and only private kindergartens were 
tolerated, notwithstanding strenuous efforts 
of the Baroness Marenholtz and other friends. 

Froebel passed the last years of his life 
under a cloud, and did not live to see this 
unjust decree revoked, which event only 
took place in 1866 through the most strenu- 
ous efforts of the Baroness Marenholtz. 

About April, 1852, he also accepted an in- 
vitation to be present at a teachers’ conven- 
tion at Gotha, and when he entered, the 
whole assembly rose to do him honor, which 
cheered him somewhat. After his return, 
his strength gradually failed, and from June 
6th he was confined to his bed and began to 
feel that his end was drawing near. On 
June 17th, Middendorff arrived from Ham- 
burgh, as he was told to hasten, if he wanted 
to see his friend once more. 
days were peaceful and happy in religious 
contemplations. Middendorff said of him, 
“It is evident that Christianity is the root | 
from which his life proceedeth .’ June 21st 
Froebel quietly breathed his Jast, falling 
asleep like an infant. His wife, Middendorff, 
and Mrs, Marquart stood at the bedside. His 
remains were buried at Schweina, near Mar— 
ienthal, June 24 His tombstone, designed 
by Middendorff, consists of his “ second gift,” 
cube, cylinder and sphere : on the cube form- 
ing the pedestal, his motto, “ Kommt, lasst 
uns unsern Kindern leben !” is graven. 

After Froebel’s death, Middendorff and 
Froebel’s widow continued the training course 
begun by Froebel, but had subsequently to 
leave Marienthal and go back to Keilhau as 
a more central point. 

The year following, the Teachers’ Conven- 

tion assembled at Salzungen. Middendorff 
went there and spoke enthusiastically and 
with t-l'ing effect of Froebel’s life-work ; 
and resolutions, commending his system in 
the highest terms, were adopted. 
- In the fall of 1853 Middenderff made a jour- 
ney to Darmstadt and Southern Germany, 
and on his return began to{teach with his 
usuai vigor, when in the night of Nov. 27th 
he died suddenly. 

Froebel’s widow now lives in Hamburgb, 
where ehe is conducting a very successful 
kindergarten and training-class, honored 
and beloved by al! who know her. 

Of Friedrich Froebel the Baroness Maren- 
holtz says, “ He had great simplicity of heart, 
of morals, ot character; he was humble as a 
child, and the expression of his face was so 
pure, innocent and childlike, even with hair 
white as snow, as I have never seen again in 
any other human being Atthe same time 





hero and martyr, under all obstacles and pri- taneous exclamation of nearly every one. 
vations. Mostly misunderstood, as every | Nor shall I forget the expression that beam- 
true genius is apt to be, he still triumphed, | ed from the countenance of one of them, when 
through his unwavering faith in Divine Pro elated with his success, he forgot the propri- 
vidence. Devoted to his mission, he aban-/|eties of the school and audibly exclaimed, 
doned for it not only renown, but his most “I've gotit! I've got it!” It was a great 
beloved study cf natural science, of which day for him, he felt, as he never before had 
nobody saw perhaps the mysteries and se- felt, his own might. Nor was it less gratify- 
crets so well as he, but which he only would | ing to me to find that his fellows were still 
make serviceable to the perfection and sanc- | unwilling to know his method of solution. | 
tification of the immortal human soul. In| The next day a large number brought a solu- | 
one word he was aman of traly primitive | tion of their own, each showing evidence of 
originality, capable of listening to and un-| originality. Aclass that has once attained 


derstanding the language which the Creator 
speaks to his creatures by his works, always 

intent upon interpreting this language to 

others—this was Froebel.” 
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THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


(Have our readers perused with care that 
wonderful book written by David Perkins 
Page, entitled the “Theory and Practice of 
Teaching’’? If not we earnestly urge that 
it be done without delay. The article that 
follows is from its pages. Editor N. Y. 
School Journal.) 

It is always a very difficult question for the 
teacher to settle, “How far shall I help the 
pupil, aud how far shall the pupil be requir- 
ed to help himself?” The teaching of 
nature would seem to indicate that the pupil 
should be taught mainly to depend on his 
own resources. This, too, I think is the 
teaching of common sense. {Whatever is 
learned should be so thoroughly learned, 
that the next and higher step may be com 
paratively easy. And the teacher should al- 
ways inquire, when he is about to dismiss 
one subject, whether the class understand it | 
so well that they can go onto the next. He 
may, indeed, sometimes give a word of sug- 
gestion during the preparation of a lesson, 
and, by a seasonable hint, save the scholar 
the needless loss of much time. But it isa 
very great evil if the pupils acquire the habit 
of running to the teacher as soon as a slight 
difficulty presents itself, to request him to 
remove it. Some teachers, when this hap- 
pens, will send the scholar to his seat witha 
reproof perhaps, while others, with a mis 
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Froebel’s last | taken kindness, will answer the question or | oT low and scarcely audible growls: a ready | 


solve the problem themselves, as the shortest | 
way to get rid of it. Both these courses are, 
in general, wrong. The inquirer should 
never be frowned upon; this may discour- | 
age him. He should not be relieved from 
labor, as this will deminish his self reliance 
without enlightening him; for whatever is 
done for a scholar without his having studied 
closely upon it himself, makes but a feeble 
impression upon him, and is soon forgotten. 
The true way is, neither to discourage in- 
quiry nor answer the question. Converse 
with the scholar a little as to the principles 
involved in the question ; refer him to prin- 
ciples which he has before learned, or has 
now lost sight of; perhaps call his attention 
to some rule or explanation before given to 
the class ; go just so far as to enlighten him 
a little, and put him on the scent, then leave 
him to acheive the victory himself. There 
is a great satisfaction in discovering a diffi- 
cult thing for one’s self,—and the.teacher 
does the scholar a lasting injury who takes 
this pleasure from him. The teacher should 
be simply suggesive, but shouldjnever take 
the glory of a vietory from the scholar by 
doing his work for him, at least, not until he 
has given it a thorough trial himself. 

The skill of the teacher, then, will be best 
manifested, if he can contrive to awaken 
such a spirit in the pupil, that he shall be 
very unwilling to be assisted ; if he can kin. 
dle up such a zeal, that the pupil will prefer 
totry again and again before,he will consent 
that the teacher shall interpose. I shall 
never forget a class of boys, some fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, who in the study of alge- 
bra had imbibed this spirit. A difficult 
question had been before the class a day or 
two, when I suggested giving them some as- 
sistance, “ Wot to-duy, sir,” was the spon- 


toa feeling like this, will go on to educate 


inventions, and having led th e world to use 
of a decimal currency, should be one of the 
very last nations of the globe to adopt what 
John Quincy Adams, in his official report, 
pronounces the greatest invention of human 
ingenuity since that of printing, and a great- 
er labor saver than steam. 





JAMES W. BOOTH. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the School Trustees of the Ninth Ward, at 
their meeting on Sep. 15, 1876: 

Whereas, this Board of Trustees of Com- 





themselves, when they shall have left the | 
school and the living teacher. mon Schools of the Ninth Ward have learned 

As to the communication of knowledge, | With feelings of deep sorrow and regret that 
aside from that immediately connected with Senator James W. Booth closed his life of 
school-studies, there is a more excellent way | ¥8¢fulness and honor on the morning of Sep. 
than that of pouring it in by the process al- | 14, 1876, and 
ready described. Whereas, the name of the late Senator has 

stunts | been intimately connected with the progress 

| and success of the public schools in the Ninth 
| Ward, and 

“The dwellings invariably faced the esplan-| /’hereas, his faithful services as school— 
ade, and filled up an interval in the fence trustee during a period of twenty years close- 
which joined them at either end. We will! ly connected him with the growth and ad- 
decribe one. It was long and low, without vancement of the children and teachers in all 
an upper story. The principal room was in | our schools, and made his name a household 
the centre, and was entered by wide folding- | word among all the friends and well-wishers 
doors. Within it the members of the family | of our system of public education ; therefore 
who were not in the fields could be seenat| Resolved, that this Board of Trustees of 
meals, or at indoor work. Some few, per- Common Schools of the Ninth Ward deeply 
haps, were weaving Jong strips of coarse | sympathize with the friends and relatives of 
cotton cloth on the esplanade in front Ata | Hon. James W. Booth, and with them lament 
window was an aged dame whirling a spin. | the affliction that deprives so many of a sin 
ning-wheel, or turning the rollers of the | cere friend and warm-hearted adviser. 
simple machine that frees the white tafts of Resolved, that we commend to the youth of 
cotton from the seeds. A sharp, twangling |our schools those marked qualities of ster- 
sound issued from a chamber at the side. By ' ling integrity, undeviating honesty, unchang- 
inquiry wejlearnt that it was caused by the | ing friendship, and persistent activity in the 
young lads “ teazing ” the cotton into thin pursuit of business that brought that success 
flakes with a quaint implement like a fiddle- | jn life which placed the Honorable Senator 
bow. The stranger was received with civill- | so prominently before the people of this ward 
ty, or rather with that absence of incivility | and the city of New York. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. 


| 


| such was the stranger’s only greeting. 








which seems the sum-total of politeness a- 
mony the Chinese. | 

‘* A hideous chorus, set up by the yelping | 
curs which infested every homestead in the 
neighborhood; a sharp reproof from the 
farmer or his lads, which produced silence, 


response, in pantomine, to a question in the | 
same form, asto the way; and then a re- 
lapse into silence and busy labor, as though 
no one of foreign race was within a league— 


“The children and the younger women re- 
treated within the gates, or back to the fur- | 
ther corners of the room, when the strange 
face of the “ barbarian ” was seen approach- 
ing. The former had already donned their 
winter clothing, as early and the late autumn 
air was fresh and nipping. The blue blouses 
and leggings, quilted and stuffed with cot- 
ton, were piled on, one above another, till 
the little wearers looked like miniature bal- 
loons. The gait of the women, with their 
poor, pinched feet, according to the universal 
custom in these northern provinces, was un- 
graceful in the extreme, and they toddled 
about in so uncertain a manner as to excite 
astonishment at their untiring industry in 
the fields. Their dress was tastless in shape 
and color; and their features lacked even the 
slight share of good looks possessed by their 
sisters of the provinces further south,”— 
Fortnightly. 





NEARLY every other nation of Europe 
having led the way Russia is about adopting 
the Metric weights and measares, The 
special committee which is sitting at St. 
Petersburg, at the head-quarters of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Technical Society, have not only 
come to the conclusion that such an innova- 
tion would be useful, but have also emphat 
ically declared that the present is the fitting 
moment for the introduction of the Metric 
System. They think that the change ought 
to be accomplished within two years. It isa 
remarkable fact that Americans, with all 


Resolved, that these resolutions be entereg 
on the minutes of this meeting, and thata 
copy signed by the entire Board of Trustees 
be sent to the family of the departed Senator. 
HENRY Dayron, 
Davip M. Eau, 

—Trustees. 


Caas. 8. WRIGHT, 
ELuLery Denson, M.D., 
WILiiaM H. ELy, 


PRIMARY SCHOOL NO, 12. 


The name of Timothy Brennan appears on 
the Visitor's record here, as often almost as 
on those of his own Ward. The building is 
excellent; except in the rear the surround. 
ings are pleasant; the attendance for June 
was 839, and from this a class of 39 was pro- 
moted. Trustees Wimmer, McAlpine, Shea, 
Freidsam and Duffy are assiduous in attend- 
ing the wants of the teachers. Miss Rear- 
don the principal, is maintaining all the 
excellent features of her predecessor and add- 
ing life and interest to every department. 
An examination of the verious grades showed 
that the teachers keep the best of order, and 
are teaching in an earnest and efficient man 
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MUSIC, 











In looking over the choice collections of 
new music issued by the musical ‘publishers 
John Church & Co, and Root & Sone Musié 
Co., we find the two campaign songs, “ Hon- 
est Sam Tilden’’ and “A Hundred Years 
getting ready to Elect Hayes and 4 Wheeler.” 
Also two songs entitled “Could I but tell 
Thee,” and, “Send me a kiss in a letter.” 

The October No. of the Fouio contains the 
following: “Meet me at Twilight, sweet 
Bessie,” “ Brothers, Come !” “ Ivanhoe Com- 
mandery Grand March,”’ “ Guild Polka Mil- 
itaire,” and, “ O_mighty Saviour.” 

The September number of Church’s “Mus. 
ical Visitor” contains, “ The little Log Cabin 
is gone,” “ Danse Ma’babre,” “ Arise and 
Shine,” and “ Marche Persanne.” | 





their boasted readiness to adopt eeeeagT 
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PROF.HUXLEY’S FIRST LECTURE 
[ 


(Concluded.) 

It is stated that plants for example, made 
their appearance upon the third day, and not 
before. And you will understand that what 
was meant by plantsare plants which now 
live—the trees and shrubs which we now 
have, If it is one or two things—either the 
existing plants have been the result of asep- 
arate origination of which we have no rec- 
ord for supposition, or else they have arisen 
by that direct process of evolution from the 
original stock: And in the second place it is 
clear that there was no animal life before 
the fourth day, and then on the fourth day 
marine animals and birds appeared. And it 
is further clear that terrestrial life made its 
appearance upon the sixthday and not be- 
fore. Hence it follows that if in this record, 
if in thislarge mass of circumstantial evi- 
dence as to what really has happened in the 
past history of the globe—if in that we find 
down toa certain point indications of the ex- 
istence of terrestrial animals, it is perfectly 
certain that ell that has taken place since 
that time must be referred to the sixth day. 
In this great carboniferous formation from 
whence America has derived so vast a pro- 





. portion of her actual and potential wealth, 


in that formation andin the beds of coal 
which are formed from the vegetation of 
that period, we find abundant evidence of 
the existence of terrestrial animals. They 
have been described not only by European 
naturalists but by yonr own naturalists. 
There are to be found inthe coal of your 
own coal fields numerous insects allied to 
our cockroaches. There are to be found 
there scorpions of large size, and so similar 
to existing scorpions that it requires the 
practical eye of the naturalist to distinguish 
them—and evenspiders. Inasmuch as these 
things can be proved to have hed full life in 
the carboniferous epoch, it is perfectly clear 
that, if the Miltonic account is correct, that 
those huge rocks extending from the middle 
of the palezoic formations must belong to 
the day or period which is termed by Milton 
the sixth day of the creation. But further 
it is expressly stated vhat aquatic animal took 
their origin upon the fifth day, and did not 
exist before, hence all formations in which 
aquatic animals can be proved to exist, and 
which therefore lived at the time these 
formations were deposited, all those must 
have been deposited during the time since 
the period which Milton speaks of as the 
fifth day. But there is absolutely no fossil- 
iferous rock in which you do not find the re- 
mains of marine animals. The lowest forms 
of life in the silurian ard marine animals, and 
ifthe view which is entertained by Princi- 
pal Johnson and Dr. Carpenter of the eozone 
be correct, if it istrue that animal remains 
exist at a period as far antecedent tothe de- 
posit in the coal as the coal is from us, at 
the very bottom in a series of stratified 
rock, in a state called the laurentian strata, 
it foliows plainly enough from this that the 
whole series of stratified rocks, if they are 
to be brought into harmony with Milton at 
all, they wust be referred to the sixth day 
and we cannot hope to find the slightest 
trace of the trace of the work of the other 
days in our stratified formations. When one 
comes to consider this, one sees how abso- 
lutely futile the attempts that have been 
made to runa parallel between the stratified 
rocks as we know them and the account 
which Milton gives of it. The whole series 
of stratified rocks must be referred to the 
two last periods. It is of course futil to 
look in carboniferous rocks or to look in the 
miocene. According to the hypothesis of 
of the sixth day, not only isthere this objec- 
jection to any attempt torana parallel be 
tween the Miltonic account and the actual 
facts, but there is further difficulty. In the 
Miltonic account the order in which animals 
should have made their appearance in the 
stratified rock would be this: Fishes, includ- 
ing the great whale, and birds; after all 





that varieties of terrestrial, animals. Noth- 
ing conld be further from the facts as we 
find them. Asa matter offact we know of 
not the slightest evidence of the existence of 
birds before what are there indicated. 

If there were any paralell between the 
Miltonic account and the circumstantial evi- 
dence, we ought to have abundant evidence 
in the Divonian, the Silurian, and the Car- 
boniferous rock. I need not tell you that 
this is hot the case,and that not a trace of 
birds makes its appearance juntil the far 
later period which I have mentioned. 

And again, if it be true that all varieties 
of fishes and the great whale and the like 
made their appearance on the fifth day, then 
we ought to find the remains of these things 
in the older rocks—in those which preceeded 
the carboniferous epoch. Fishes, it is true, 
we find, and numerous oues ; but the great 
whales are absent, and the fishes are not such 
as now live. Not one solitary species of fish 
now in existence is to be found there, and 
hence you are introduced again to the diffi- 
culty, to the dilemma, that either the crea- 
fures that were created then, which came 
into existence the sixth day were not those 
which are found at present, are not the di- 
rect and immediate predecessors of those 
which now exist ; but in that case you must 
either have had a fresh species of which 
nothing has been said, or else the whole 
story must be given up as absolutely devoid 
of any circumstantial evidence. 

I have grouped befere you ina few words 
some little time ago a statement of the sum 
and substance of Milton’s hypothesis. Let 
me try now to put before you in a few 
words the sum and substance of the circum- 
stantial evidence as tothe past history of 
the earth which is written without the pos. 
sibility of mistake, with no chance of error 
in the stratified rocks. What we find is 
that that great series of formations repre- 
sents af period of time of which our human 
cronologies hardly afford us a unit of meas- 
ure. I will not pretend to say how we ought 
to measure this time in millions or billions 
of years Happily for my purpoge and my 
argument, that is wholly unessential. But 
that the time was enormous, was vast, there 
is no sort of question. 


We find written upon this record, and as 
resulting from the simplest methods of in. 
terpretation, the conviction that all that is 
now dry land has once been at the bottom 
of the waters. If I leave out of view certain 
patches of metamorphosed rocks, certain 
voleanic products, it is perfectly certain that 
at that at a comparatively recent period of 
the world’s history that epoch which is there 
written as the cretaceous epoch—it is perfect. 
ly certain that at that time none of the great 
physical features which at present mark the 
surface of the globe existed. It is certain 
that the Rocky Mountains were not. It ig 
certain that the Himalaya Mountains were 
not. Iltis certain that the Alps and the 
Pyrenees had no existence. The evidence 
of the simplest possible character is simply 
this: We find raised up on the crags of 
these mountains, elevated by the furces of 
upheaval which have given rise to them, 
masses of cretaceous rock which formed the 
bottom of the sea before these mountains ex- 
isted. Itis therefore perfectly clear that 
the elementary forces which gave rise to the 
mountain are subsequent tothe cretaceous 
epoch ; that the mountains themselves are 
largely made up of the materials deposited 
in the sea which once occupied their place. 
We meet as we go back in time with con- 
stant alternations of sea and land, of estua- 
ry and open ocean, and in correspondence 
with these alienations we meet with chang- 
es in the fauna and flora of the kind I have 
stated. 

But none of these gives us any right to 
believe, no inspection of these changes gives 
us the slightest right to believe, that there 
has been any discontinuity in natural pro- 
cesses. There isno trace of cateclysm, of 
great sweeping deluge, of sudden destruc- 
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tion of organic lite. The appearances 
which were formerly interpreted that way 
have all been shown to be delusive as our 
knowledge has increased, and as the blanks 
between the different formations have been 
filled up. It can now be shown that there 
is no absolute break between formation and 
formation, that there has been no sudden 
disappearance of all the forms of life afi one 
time and replacement by another, but that 
everything has gone on slowly and gradu- 
ally, that one form has died ouf and another 
has taken its place,and that thus by slow 
degrees one fauna has been replaced by an- 
other. So that within the whole of the im- 
mense period indicated by these stratified 
rocks there is assuredly, leaving evolution 
out of the question altogether, not the slight- 
est trace of any break inthe uniformity of 
nature’s operations, not a shadow of indica- 
tion that events have followed other than 
their natural and orderly sequence. 

That, Isay, is the most natural teaching 
of the circumstantial evidence contained in 
the stratified rock. I leave you to consider 
how far by any ingenuity of interpretation 
by any stretching of the meaning of lan- 
guage, it can be brought into the smallest 
similarity with that view which I have put 
before you as the Miltonic doctrine. 

I need not say that it is quite hopeless to 
look for testimonial evideuce of evolution. 
The very nature of the case precludes the 
possibility of such evidence. Our important 
inquiry is, what foundation circumstantial 
evidenee Jendsto that hypothesis, or wheth- 
er it lends any, or whether it controverts it ; 
and I should deal with the matter entirely 
as a question of history. I shoulkl not in- 
dulge in the discussion of any speculative 
probabilities. Ishould not atteapt to show 
that nature is unintelligible unless we 
adopt some such hypothesis—for anything I 
know about it, itis the nature of Nature. 
She has often been puzzling, andI have no 
reason to suppose she is bound to fit herself 
to our notions; but I shall deal with the 
matter entirely from the point of view of 
history, and I shall place before you three 
kinds of evidence entirely based upon what 
we know of the forms of animal life which 
are contained in the series of stratified rock. 
I shall endeavor to show you that there is 
one kind of evidence which is neutral 
which neither helps evolution or is consis- 
tent with it. Ishail then endeavor to show 
you that there isasecond kind of evidence 
which indicates a strong probability in favor 
of evolution, but does not prove it, and, last- 
ly, I shall endeavor to show that there is a 
third kind of evidence which, being as com- 
plete as any evidence which we can hope to 
obtain upon such a subject, and being whol- 
ly and entirely in favor of evolution, may be 
fairly called demonstrative evidence of its 
having occurred. 
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Tontnac OF Pxorto-RANSPARENCIES ON 
Guass.--'The toning of photo-transparen- 
cies on glass is now asserted to be scarce- 
ly necessary, if the transparency has been 
reinforced with acid silver, and is only 
required to be viewed by transmitted 
light. Bat silver, as well as alkali-in- 
tensified, films, have generally a very dis- 
agreeable color by reflected light, and 
uwaauy amatears object to this. The use 
of a weak solution of chloride of gold 
ubviates this diflicalty, but, unfortunately, 
the color thus given is too cold to suit 
wmauy tastes. Ar&sts of high repute 
now regard chloride of copper as the 
best toning agent, followed by an appli- 
cation of -alkaline pyro,—any tone by 
transmitted light being attainable, while 
the color of the deposit by reflected 
light is either black or a deep warm 
brown; but on no account is resort to be 
bad to any of the formerly recommend- 
ed methods ef toning by mereury- for 
the colors, though beautiful in appear- 
ance, are evanescent, and sooner or later 
the picture becomes, in fact, one shape- 
less blotch, 





SOIENTIFIC. 


Rervse Matrer From TaNNeries UTii- 
wzED.—The refuse matter from tanneries 
is now utilized tosuch an extent and in 
such a variety of ways, as to constitute 
a source of great profit. Thus, the glue 
pieces are used for two purposes, the 
principal of which is the manufacture 
of the gelatin and isinglass, thousands 
of tons of the scraps being annually sold 
for this purpose. The dry untanned 
portions find their second utilization in 
paper making, and they are also used for 
the manufacture of peckers or hammers 
for knocking to and fro the ever-flying 
shuttle. Ordinary size is made from the 
flesh refuse of the hide, and is extensively 
employed by paper hangers, cotton spin- 
ners—to give firmness to the thread— 
and carpet manufacturers. Makers of 
inferior clothing and blanketing mix the 
hair with wool, thus rendering the fab- 
ric heavy but without increasing its 
warmth-retaining capacity; the hair is 
also used in the fabrication of horse 
cloths and railway rugs, and even the 
cheap so-called seal:kin jackets are made 
in England from this material. The 
lime grounds or deposit form an excel- 
lent manure, and the spent tan is not 
only useful as fuel, but has lately been 
substituted for charcoal in the manufac- 
ture of tin plates. 





“FrvisHina’’? CioTus.—To such an ex- 
tent is the practice of over-weighing tex- 
tile fabrics at present carried on by 
English manufacturers, that poor sorts 
of cotton are thus made to assume the 
necessary tenacity of twist, and warps 
are now at times actually loaded with 
size to the extent of forty percent. But, 
in addition to this operation of sizing, a 
new development. has taken place or 
form in the hands of the dealer, after 
the receipt of the cloth from the factory. 
This consists in ‘‘finishing” it—accord- 
ng to the term employed— inits manu- 
factured state. For this purpose certain 
cloths are ‘selected, and a six-pound 
shirting, twelve by twelve, is, by the 
new process, made to weigh seven pounds; 
aseven-pound shirting, fourteen by thir- 
teen, to weigh eight pounds; and a 
seven-and-a-half-pound shirting, sixteen 
by sixteen, to weigh eight anda quarter 
or eight anda half pounds. The mate- 
rials employed to give this extra weight 
are said, however, to be of such a 
nature that the cloths into which they 
are inserted are guaranteed not to 
mildew. 





ConVERTING ORDINARY INTO OOoMPOUND 
Enaines.—A novel arrangement has been 
introduced in some of the European 
workshops, for converting ordinary into 
compound engines. One of the features 
involved inthis change is the addition of 
a high pressure cylinder, where the en- 
gine is of the condensing type. A case 
of this kind is cited, in which the cylin- 
der is thirteen inches in diameter and of 
fifty-six inches stroke, and so inclined 
that the piston is parallel with the con- 
necting rod when the crank is exerting 
its maximum power; the old cylinder 
was twenty-three and a half inches in 
diameter and of forty-six inches stroke. 
It is stated that, since the additional 
cylinder was added, the engine has been 
run with no caps on the bearings 
which carry the beam on the pedestal, 
and no deviation from regularity is dis- 
coverable—the two pistons, by their con- 
trary motions, keeping the whole engine 
steady. Besides this great steadiness in 
work, another advantage claimed for 
such compounding, is an almost com- 
plete avoidance of strain on the founda- 
tions, ; 
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" 'ERUNTING ELEP“IANTS IN SIAM. 

United States Steamer Ashuelot, Bang- 
kok, Siam.—The business which brought 
us here being now about finished, we 
were beginning to think of leaving, when 
we got an invitation that fairly startled 
us. 

Every year they have an elephant 
hunt, or drive rather, and we were invited 
to attend pne about to take place. To 
add additional eclat to the occation, 
there wasawhite elephant in the drove, 
and that was of course the cause of great 
rejoicing. Fortunately I was one of the 
lucky ones who could go. There 
were six of usin all, the captain and five 
of our mess. For nearly a year they 
had been collecting this drove from all 
the distance provinces, driving them in 
afew ata time, and now they were all 
collected at Aynthia, a place about sixty 
miles up the riverfrom Bangkok. Our 
invitation came from the foreign Minis- 
ter,and he did everything up for usin 
style; sent usasteam launch, to tow us 
and do the cooking, &c., and what they 
call a house boat, with a house built 
over about half of it and very comforta- 
ble, indeed. We took bedding and 
clothing, and tha‘ was all. Everything 
else was provide’ for us. The Minister 
also sent his in‘erpreter with us. He 
was a Portuguese, a very pleasant fellow, 
who added much to our enjoyment, 

We left the sh*» about daylight, and 
had a most delizhtful trip up the 
river, 





The first day was devoted to captur- | 
ing the white el-»hant, nothing else be- | 
ing of sufficient i-portance to touch on} 
the same day. ‘The performance was to 
commence at1, and we went there about 
12 to secure a good place; but, as usual, 
we found ourselves well looked out for. 
We were given sp!ndid places, just be- 
low and in front of the King. A little 
before the hourthe herd was driven in 
from the stockade, where they had been 
confined, anda queer sight it was. They 
came on at a very sedate pace, headed 
by a tame elephant, and surrounded by 
about twenty other large tame elephants, 
who had no difficn!'y at all in keeping 
the herd together Each tameelephant had 
two riders who seemed to have the most 
perfect control over the beasts, jabbing 
them playfully in the head with a sharp 
iron hook when they wanted them to do 
anything. The drove was brought down 
immediately in front of where we 
sat. We were about 15 or 20 feet above 
them, and the trained elephants, which 
are used in the catching were brought 
out. The elephant was taken by a high 
noble, who is second lord of the elephants. 
The wise men had been consulted, and 
the exact minute at which it was proper 
to take the fellow ascertained, and all 
hands waited patiently until the King 
gave the signal, and then he went for 
him, There were 185 elephants in the 
herd (we counted them afterward), and 
it seemed almost impossible to pick out 
the one they wanted; but they spotted 
him instantly, and had a rope around 
his leg ina very short time. The rider 
carries a coil of hide rope, inthe end of 
which isa loop, which they carry on the 
énd of a long bamboo. They rush up 

indthe one they wish to catch, stick 

is long bamboo down, and as he lifts 
his hind leg to rus? along, slip the loop 
‘over it, and the trained elephant in- 
stantly turns and walks away with a 
taut, sothere is no danger of it slipping, 
and then the end is thrown of and al- 
lowed to drag. 

In the case of full-grown elephants 
three or four ropes are necessary. They 
are immensely strong, made of buffalo 
nide, but in the case of the white ele- 





phant only one was tecessary, ashe was 


only three years old and quite smail. 
As soon as the line was fast to him they 
caught the end of it, and made it fast to 
a strong post, and then the tame ele_ 
phant closed in, and drove the herd off, 
leaving the poor little wretch all alone, 
His mother broke from the herd and| 
came back, trampling on theline and pull- 
ing at it with her trunk, trying to free 
him, but they soon drove her off and left 
him alone in his glory. He bellowed 
and snorted and stood on his head, and 
did everything he could to break the 
line, but without effect, and then they 
closed in on him and capturned him. It 
took three tame ones to do it, one but- 
ting him from behind. Themen on each 
side passed a strong collar around his 
neck, and then made it fast to other col- 
lars around the necks of their own ele- 
phants, and thus they had him. 

They brought him upin front of the 
King, and washed him nice and clean 
(the elephants keep themselve. »lastered 
from head to foot with mud te Seep in- 
sects off), and showed how beaatifally 
white he was. He really was rather a 
light brown, and is said to be the 
whitest one they have caught in 100 
years, Another good omen was that he 
wowd eat. Generally, they will not 
touch food for two or three days, but 
this fellow did not seem to mind it much, 
fhe King threw him bananas, which he 
ate very contentedly. After every one 
had admired him sufficiently he was led 
avay to his stable to be tamed, which 
would take two or three months, and 
then he will be taken to Bangkok with 
great ceremony and rejoicing.—Pittsburg 
Evening Chronicie. 





SUNBSAMS. 
A spoiled child--the one that got hold 
of the kerosene can, 


Must have slept very uncomfortably— 
the man who laid in his Winter coal. 


The individual who was accidentally 
injured by the discharge of his duty is 
still very low. 


“You’veheard Brown's married again?” 
“No. Hashe? Stupid ass! He didnt 
deserve to lose his first wife !” 

A colored orator at a recent camp 
meeting declared that he never would 
sell his birthright for a nest of part- 
ridges. 


John Kitten, of Illinois, claims to be 108 
rears old. If that Kitten is ever to be 
recognized as a cat, it is about time that 
was at it.—Lowisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, 


A Colorado paper says—“The Canon 


City girls don't take kindly to croquet. 
They say it isn't high-toned enough 
—— Leap-frog is their best 
hold.” 


A gymnast with Barnum’s circus per- 
forms the marvelous feat of turning a 
double somersault through his board 
bill whenever it is presented to him.—N. 
Y. Dispatch. 


Byron wrote: “How sweet to hear the 
watch-dog’s honest bark."’ From which 
we infer that Byron never attended a 
midnight sociable in a farmer’s water 
melon patch.—Turner’s Falls Reporter. 


A little five-year-old of Dorchester 
somewhat surprised his mother a few 
days since with the remark: ‘God is 
everywhere; he is all over me; and 


when you spaak me you spank God!” 


Louisville Jouwrnal:—Whenerer any- 
thi of sufficient weight falls in the 
Soath it is sure tokill a colonel ora 
general. Abucket dropped ina Macon 
(Ga.) well, without malice prepense, and 
killed General Hangabook. 


Nothing will surprise a married man 
so munch as to go home and see his wife 
limping round the house with her little 
toe bandaged, saying that she doesn't 
see why he hasto keep sach an {afernal 


YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 


AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
Mr axp Mes. MORTIMER L: BROWNE, Prrvcirats. 


This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, if also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust thei 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort ang 


happiness. 

SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost ; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and wsthetic culture. she period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 
“Yiplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 





OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES: 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS Ss. M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 





This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home influences. The 
course of study embraces all those branches which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Music and Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 














N Social and physical culture are objects of special care. 
Board, fuel, light, and tuition in Eneli«h. #320. 
A . | 
SING SING, NEW YORK. a 
a . .* 
J.HOWE ALLEN Principal. 

This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Fozular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contrel ow! of school 

It is believed that ome provision is made for every department of study, and for the proper more! and 
physical care and training of the young. ~ 


@ The circular contains the names of one hundred 


and fifty prominent citizens of New York and other cities, 
whose sons have been or now are pupils at this School. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW.YORK. 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., President. 





Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults). Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for, Cost ot 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, hing, with English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


5° OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 

“Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.""—Rev. Dra. Wicxmam, 1870. 

«One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class !n this country.""~Dr. Szans 
in National Quarterly, 1874. ‘ 

“4 careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Institution enables us to commend it to the publi¢ 


patronage."’—Bostwick Hawtey, D.D. 7 
Rev. J. F. Ciywer. { 1875. 


PouGHKEEPsiE FEMALE ‘ACADEpY, 
' POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR; 


The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 
education are second to none. Every effort is made to have thisa refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regenw. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, L. I. 
Mrs, JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual education 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, will be carefully selected to 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. Y 

Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies and 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400. 


MRS. CARRETSON’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH 4 ND GERMAN 2, 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 




















This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. Tho number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. 

{# Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. ¢ 

For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the terms per annum, are for 





edge on his razor.—JN. Y. Herald. 


Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
138 & 140 Grand St, New York. @ 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 





2 
In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction now 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Coursr is embodied in two beoks 
namely : v 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
GRAPHY ;; designed fur Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 
pages, 8vo. 


COMPLETE GOURSE IN GEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a spcdal Geegra- 
phy for each State in the Union. 186 pages, 4to- 
$1.80 @opies fcr examination’ with a view to intro, 
duction, will be mailed, of the ELEMENTARY on the 
receipt of $ .50, and of the CompteTe Geography o 
the receipt of $ .90. 


eee 


ROBINSON’S 
Shorter Course in Mathematies, 
Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. ‘ne series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Cocrse in Mathematics new before the 
public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 16 
pages. 50 cents. 


COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 508 pages. 
$1 40. 


COMPLETE ALCEBRA. 462 pages. $2.00 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 2% 
pages. $1.00. 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50, 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, PartI. and Part II. Price S& 
cents each. ‘oe 

The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with 2 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 fox 
the two books. 





White’s Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr, White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to ourcom.. 
mon educational wants. The system isi ssued 

n the form of cards neatly encased in enve. 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 


A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams, “ ¢@ « 
C Light and Shade, “© 
D Practical Studies, “ @ « 


Sample sets of the Elementary Sertes, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, will 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 

Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intre- 
duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


LWOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


‘OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR} THE PEOPLE.: 
—— 
SHOWING PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
“ES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS. 





Reduced cut of Perspective View, Plate 28.) 
This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 
Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt Of price........seccseceeeerees os se. + $3.00 


—«—.0e> 


CONTENTS. 





Desion 
4 No. VILLAS 
be | PuaTe 1, Basement, Ist and 2d story “ plans of 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate 
1 PuatE 2. Perspective view. 
2 PLaTE 3. Perspective view, Frame Village 
House. Plans similar to Design ‘No. 1. 
3 Puate 4. ist and 2d story plans o/ a Brick Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Puate 56. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi- 
cated on plate. 
PiatTeE 6. Perspective view. 
PuaTe 7. Ground and 2d floor plume of Brick 
Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PuLaTe 8. Perspective view. 
PLatTE 9. Istand 2d floor plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
PLATE 10. Front elevation. 
PLATE 11, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
PuaTE 12. Perspective view. 
PLaTE 13, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
Plate 14, Front elevation. 
Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 16. 1st and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate 
Plate 17. Perspective view. 
Plate 18. Ist ae 2d story plans of a Brivk Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 
1 Plate 19. Perspective vi 
11 Plate 20. Pe tive view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10. 
12 ~=s Plate 21, Ist and 24 story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on 


Pe) 


aactt! om 


co cS @- 


il Plate 22. Perspective view. "| 
—_— COTTAGES. 
1 Plate 23, Ist and 2d story peat ame 


Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 24. Perspective view. 


I 
2 Plate 25. yg view of Frame ; Cottage. 
Plans same as Design 
3 Plate 26. Ist 0} 2a story plans of a Frame 
= Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Plate 27. Front elevation 
8 Plate 28. Perspective viev 
4 Plate 29. Istand 2d sto y vl —_ of “a' Frame 
e. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 Pilate 30. Perspective view. 
5 os 31. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
Scale indicated on plate 
5 Perspective view. 
6 Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
‘ le indicated on plate 
6 Jate 34. Perspective view. 
7 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
a Be oon» 
4 Plate =. Feansctive a. f .C 
ve view 0 ottage.™=Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
9 Plate 38. Perspective viewlof Cottage.§ (Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
10 Plate 39. Ist phy ten plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. indicated on plate { 
10 Plate 40. Ramee ic view, 
Address! 





Publishers 
188 & 140 Grand St., New York, 


fiNew York ScHoon JOURNAL OFFICE, 


THE NATIONAL 


SERIES. 





cludes amor g others the following: 


Standard Books of National Series. 

ker & Watson's National Readers. 

rker & Watson's National Spellers. 
Monteith & McNall ly" 8 Geographies 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics. 
Clark’s En ish Grammars. 
Emma Willard’s Histories. 
Beers’ Round-hand Pe -- 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosoph 
Jarvis’s Physiology an lowe of Health, 
we . Chemistries. 

tanies 

Sloveland # Compendiums of Literatare 
Pajol’s French Course. 
Chapman’s American Drawing. 


best professional talent the country affords. 
Ten Cents, 


112 &2 113 William Street, 
AEW YORE 





HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete ir 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universally 
a Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, I: 


Newest Books of National Geries. 
Watson's Independent Readers. 
Watson's Inde ———— Spellers. 
Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Peck’s Short Arithmeties. 

Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. 

Barnes’ Brief History of the United States. 

Steele’s 14 Weeks Course in each Scizace. 
*s Botanist and Florist. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 

Worman’s French Echo. 

Worman’s German Series. 

Searing’s Virgil's Aneid. 

Jepson’s Music Keuders. 

Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. S 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 
The “ NaTIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contr‘vutors thc 
Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample copy 


. Barnes & Co.’s Publications wil! 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


113 & 115 State Street, 
cnTcaaa 


112 Camp Street, 








EDISON* ELECTRICAL PEN 


AND DUPLICATING PRESS. 
P. 0. Box,8207. 41 Dry St., New York, 


=This is the only cheap, practical instru- 
ment for taking 1000 OR MORE COPIES 
OF A SINGLE WRITING. It is indispen- 
sable for making copies of Letters, Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Briefs, Con- 
tracts, Maps, Architectural Drawings, &c. 3 


Good, reliable AGENTS {wanted in al 
parts of the United States. Price $35, sen 
C.0.D. Send for pamphlet to 


“HARLES BATCHELOR, MANAGER. 


Cowperthwait & (o.’s 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Monroe’s Readers and Spel- 
lers 

Warren’s New C raphies ; 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 

Creene’s New Crammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES REcEIVED THR MEDAL 
oF MERIT AT THE VIENNA EXPosiTION OF 18/3, 

This was the highest prize given to any Sciacol books, 
No other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s received 
more than “honorable mention ” (See report of U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education for 1873, page 147.) 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduc- 
tion, and in exchange for old Books in use. A idress. 

CowPertuwalt & Co. Philadelphia, 
Wa. H. Warrvey, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand St. N. ¥. 


ROHRER’S: ) ‘BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
Jelow any other series. 











N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 
PRICES. 
babe cede dbesodswovedéucebcoboe ssnadoods t 
Common School Edition... .........++e-seceeeeees 150 
Counting House Edition... ....-..-0+-seeeseeeee 300 
MOY... cecccccccccsccccscccccesccccsscesecc coos 200 
LACOUPES. 0 oc ce ccc ccc ccccccccccverescccescces 50 


A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St. Louis, Mo, 


GHRONI New paths marked out 


phe ne all books—‘‘ Plain Home Talk and 
SeaneiGomenoe Cosy at apy 1,000 pages, 200 il- 
lustrations, by Dr. E, B. Foote of i20 ee gy “9 
N. Y. Purchasers of Sn eaaanaaaee a con- 
SULT its author, in person 0} price by 


d soia8 ‘- ts tables free. 

n es % 

Roiks WAWiot sea pi 

§) ° OnN EWETT, ») 123 
E. 28th 8t., N. Y. § 4 


DISEASES CURED.— 





w/; ‘ rir 





l 17 Warren St., N. Y. 














WW OPrLBANS 


PRINTING PRESSES. 











YOUNG AMERICA 


PRESS. 


This is-not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 

‘AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practicul press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to th: wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has beei tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 

a a ~~ 53 Murray st., New York 

FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 











Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 


USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL 
PRESS, 


and do all your own painting 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 
BesT IN THE WorKpD 
For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, “‘ How to Print.”* J. 
W. Davenapar& Co., Mfrs. and dealers in Type and 
— Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet,Philadelphia 














A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
fT Panic PRICES! 


Views 75 cents mail 
get 10 — ten tn “Albamn Views Hor 
J.C, HENRY & CO., 

Glens’ Falis, 


ti 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS 














To Principals of Schoots. 


We annually supply several of the best pri 
vate schools with permanent teachers, and in 
this city with those who teach by the hour. 
We shall have a large number of names on 
our list this year of gentlemen in the theo- 
logical, law and medical schools of the city 
who desire to teach only a part of the day 
and invite correspendence with retereuce 
thereto. No charge is made for our services. 
Information given on receipt of stamp for 
postage. 





Teachers’ Register. 





For the benefit of teachers, principals and 
professors we keep a register of all applica- | 
tions for positions, noting necessary partic- | 
ulars in each case, which will be open to | 
those seeking teachers. We shall make no 
charge to subscribers to the JOURNAL; all 
others will pay $2 for registry. We shall 
esteem it a special favor‘ to be notified of a 
vacancy that teachers or others may hear of 
at any time. A stamp should be inclosed if 
correspondence is expected. Adiress NEw 
York 8cHOOU JOURNAL. 








—— 


A Boarding School at Vineland, N. J. 


Mrs. E. W. Gray’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies at Vineland. N J, offers the best advan- 
tages. The instruction is thorough and terms moder- 
ate, $260 for board and tuition per annum. 





A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 







& GIBBS 


Mark. 


WILLCOxX 
Trade 


(Medallion in base of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the d “Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “‘ Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the charac- 
teristic features ur this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York 


ToEuropean Travelers. 
F.S. EMMONS, 


AGENT FOR 
WHITE STAR, NATIONAL, 
and ANCHOR LINES. 


Offers special inducements to teachers and others 
visiting Europe in 1876. 
He will be happy to answer any correspondence in re- 


°F, cor. Grand St. and Randolph ave — 
Jersey City Heights. 

Can be seen in New York at 29 Wall st., between the 
hours of 4and 5 P. M. 











THIS PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 





KW 


733 Sysow $1, PHILADELPHIA, 


our authorized agents, and will 
‘reveive Advertisements at our — 
LOWEST CASH RATES. 





SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Children and Youth will be Do net from this last, great- 
est, and best DAY-SCHOO ING BOOK by ly, 


if sales increase as rapidly during pee 


months as ip the six months just al- 
ready by hundreds of the ac tthe co and 
} oe ap eneay 4 uregualed by the — dosen. 
~~ bookseller for nk or send yy 
copy. Specimen pages 
| W.W.WHITNE EY,TOLEDO.o. 


New York School Joma, 


The New York School Journal | 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year It isa 


paper that posseses extraordinary value to | 


teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 


FIFTY 
COOD BOOK 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS, 
Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked, 


| Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate Yourself. 


government, and will strive to have it | 
| Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 


ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the ScHOOL 
JourRNAL will be $2,50 including postage. 


pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 


the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 


FIVE COPIES. 
TEN 


$11.00 


" $20.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 


gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing can have it promptly 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every. 
where, to whom liberal cash commissions 
will be allowed. 


ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, | 

No. 17 Warren Street, 
New Work, 





This offer is made te those only wad | 


to those who subscribe through our a. | ‘Toad’s Student's Manual. 


Schmidt’s History of Education. 
Burton’s Observing Faculties. 
Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 


| Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons. 


Douai’s Kindergarten. 


| Hailman’s Object Teaching. 
| Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 


ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- | 





ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 


tions 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Cultare. 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody's Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer's Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools" 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and School master. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 
Northend’s Teacher» Assistant. 
” Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 
Jewell’s School Government, 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. 
Clark’s Building of a Brain. 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Educaticn of Wo 
men. 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Educa\ion @ 
Mansfield's American Education. 
Northrop’s Edueation Abroad. 
Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


| Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 
| Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 








Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 

&% 

TWO DOLLARS, 

Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 

Life. 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 


The above named volumes will be 


mailed post paid on receipt of price. 


ADDRESS 


Publishers N.Y. School Jour. 


17 WakrEN ST. 





New York Mailing Age 


with a este ee 


SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess on2 
of the several beautiful pictures we ave 
offer as premiums, 

THE SUPERINTEND- 
is probably the most unique and 


now prepared to 

The “PicruRE OF 
ENTS” 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public 
city of 


Schools of the great 
New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and évery wide a- 


wake and earnest teacher in the land 


| will want to own the elegant picture in 


} pres -Irve 


a 


— 





proposed. 


| 
| 
| 





| Own apartments, 


| 








which they are grouped together so as 
characteristics of each 
individual 3 


the living 


we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE 


In order to offer a choice, 


PLAYER, one of the most 


artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 


made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 


cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country 
And in addition to these. in order to e: 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 
Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but Jirst class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. a 
We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old cr new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2.50. We shall 
reg’ster the names as received, and send 


off 


to give away 


the picture promptly. We are ready 


e 
f 0,000 . 

of these beautiful pictures on the terms 

Send us your names at once. 

Will all our old 

move promptly in the ma 


subscribers and friends 


tter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 

THe New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 

Pusiic SCHOOLS. 

THe MAponna. 

THe TAMBOURINE PLAYER. 

Tue Horse Fair. 

IN DANGER. 

THe THREE GRACES, 

In addition to these, we have many 
| others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 
er to suspend in the 
school-room. 

As the supply of these may be exhaus 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so the being out of the 
| ft we will send the second and so on, 

ADDRESS THE 
= YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street. 
New Yors, ©. 
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New York Sehod Journal 


Educational News. 
Office, No. 17 Warren St. New York. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, Eprror. 
Wm. H. FaRReE.L, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. KEetioae, Subscription Agent. 








NEW YORK, SEPT. 30, 1876. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be sent by draft or postal money order. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the mohey in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours: 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
newe-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents; 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 
8. to whom we will pay a liberal commission. 





A CORRECTION. 





From personal inquiry, we learn that 
the profane language attributed to a pu- 
pilin M. D. G. S. 53 (in our report of 
the proceedings of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Sept. 23) is incorrect, no such lan- 
guage having been used. We cheerfully 
make this correction, in justice to ‘the 
high reputation which the school has al- 
ways maintained. 


—> «= 





A very neat and compact form of the 
new course of study lately adopted by the 
Board of Education was exhibited yes- 
terday to the Commissioners. The form 
is a sheet twenty-four by thirty-two inches 
divided into eight columns, and admir- 
ably classified. ‘The work was compiled 
by Mr. Amos M. Kellogg, editor of the 
ScHOOL JoURNAL, of this city, and receiv- 
ed from the Commissioners the highest 
enconiums. It has been ordered for the 
use of the teachers and officers of the 
Department of Education.—Herald. 


~—eo> 


We ask a thoughtful reading of the ad- 
dress by Thomas Hunter, President of 
the Normal College, on the “ Extent of 
Scholarship requisite for Normal Train- 
ing.” It elicited a marked attention from 
those who were present at “ the Normal 
Section” of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association, before which it was read. 
The singular clearness of its style, to- 
gether with the largeness of the questions 
it discusses, will obtain for it a wide cir- 
culation ; we have therefore printed an 
extra edition to meet the demand. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 














Commissioner Eaton stands on strong 
ground this year, His eminent services 
in connection with the educational work 
of the Centennial, has shown the press- 
ing need of such an office. There are 
undoubtedly a great number who are in 
deadly hostility to the continuance of 
the department. They are like those 
who opposed the normal schools in this 
State thirty years ago. They oppose 
because of their ignorance. We should 
like to see that department clothed with 
more powers. There is need of a unity 
in educational work. As it now stands 
the educational work of the various 
States resembles the condition of the 
Colonies before the Constitution was ad- 
opted. The reports issued by the de- 
partment are more valuable year by year, 
and the circulars give useful information. 
We would like to have every State and 


Territory cordially cooperate with Gen. 
Eaton in his efforts to collect statistics : 
in this way we shall know our real prog- 
ress in education. 


2—eoo 


MOST NECESSARY. 


—_— + 


In teaching a child properly, whether in 
classes or singly, time is requisite for each 
one to examine into statements that 
are made. So much is cut out and bast- 
ed up, that the child insensibly becomes 
“an operator on the machinery” of fact- 
bearing. A text book contains con- 
densed statements, and the teacher is so 
busy that instead of enlarging, explain- 
ing and expatiating on the statement, he 
tells him to learn it word for word. In- 
stead of turning a truth round and round 
and allowing the pupil to become an in- 
vestigator he says it is thus and thus and 
the pupil helplessly and hopelessly af- 
firms it because he is bidden so to do. 
This is an offence to the intellect. But 
the teacher who has followed thus far 
{with assent willsay “and what can I, 
jwho has forty boys to manage do with 
such a method even though it were as 
excellent as you represent it?” And 
here is indeed the difficulty. We ask a 
teacher to do too much in our public 
schools, generally. We do no propose a 
remedy, bnt do insist that teachers shall 
have time to do their work well. Here, 
for example, is aclassin Rhetoric. Now 
the text-book tells us that Wordsworth 
was imaginative and had a just poetic 
sense of the fitness of things, but that 
his method of treatment was wanting in 
a true analysis of the elementary thoughts 
and in a statement of the relations ex- 
isting between them. This can be re- 
cited and much more, and no time be so 
utterly lost and gone to nothingness as 
that spent in the occupation. The only 
thing that can be done is to take some 
poem of the author, and let the pupil 
examine it and report his own conclu- 
sions if he has any ; if he has none teach 
him to look into and arounu.—These 
are indeed powers, that a man might well 
covet to possess. 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The Trustees met Sep. 27. Present : 

Messrs. Traud, Fuller, Schell, Vermilye, 
Beardslee, Caylus, Walker, Halsted, Kane, 
West, Wetmore, Ww 

Mr. Beardslee offered | a resolution that the 
Comptroller transfer $45,000, the balance of 
the annual appropriation to the Treasurer. 

Adjourned. 


i— om 


The Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Sept. 27. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, CAYLUS, 
Dowp, FuLLER, GouLDING, HALSTED, 
KLAMROTH, KANE, SCHELL, TRAUD, 
VERMILYE, Woop, WETMORE, WALKER, 
WILKINs, WEST. 

Absent.—Com’s BAKER, PLACE, HALsTED 
KELLY, MATTHEWSON. 

The report of the Finance Committee (as 
laid over from last week), as follows, was 
called up: 





ESTIMATE FOR 1877. 
Salaries of teachers inG. 8. and 
P. & 


$2,340,000 
do. oT anitors in do. 125,000 
do. ormal College 91,252 
do. of teachers and janitors in 
E. 8. ° , 110,000 
do. do. ©. 8. 000 
do. Supt’s, clerks, etc. 79,500 
Total salaries $2,780,752 
For books, etc. 195,000 
fuel é ,000 
: . ¥ . a 
rent A F ° ° 55,000 
pianos 5,000 
workshop, etc 2,000 
Trustees’ expenses sj. . 60,000 
Normal College supplies, print- 
ing, furniture, repairs, etc. . 4,500 








Eve. Schools, incidentals ° 
Col. Schools, do. 
Printing, stationery, adver- 


2,000 
1.000 


tising, etc. 20,000 
Compulsory education ° 25,000 
Nautical School ‘ : 35,000 

Total sundries $511,000 
Corporate Schools 105,000 
New sites, building, etc. 491,600 

$3,888,352 
School for truants $100,000 
Total $3,988,352 


Resolved, That the foregoing estimate be 
duly authenticated by the President and 
Clerk, and submitted to the Board of Esti- 
inate and Apportionment, and a duplicate 
thereof furnished to the Board of Alder- 
men. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


From the 20th Ward nominating Miss 
Chamberlain for E. 8.33: from 19 to hire 
building adjoining G.S, 59; from 17 to re. 
pair piano. 

From W. B. Bend to have arithmetic put 
on supply list. 

Also from Potter & Ainsworth to have 
the same for Bartholomew’s Mannal. 

Also from L. R. Goodwin to have same for 
Book Back. To Supplies. 

Frem W.M. Williamson to be appointed 
a teacher of Penmanship. To Teachers. 

Mr. Walker moved that $15,000 more be 
added to the above estimate for school furn- 
iture. Lost, 

Mr. Kane moved that Evening School No. 
17 (Male) be transferred to G. 8. No, 28; and 
that Evening School No. to G. 8. No. 17. 

Adopted. 

A communication was received from 23 

principals, to have Nexon’s Short Hand Arith- 





methic put on Supply List. To Supplies. 
Adjourned. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York, Sept. 20, ’76. 
ED. JOURNAL: 

In your last No. isa letter from “M. P.,” 
charging teachers with tyranny and “ in- 
clinea to the opinion that a parent has a 
right to detain his son from a school, or to 
send him late. Of course the consequence is 
his son will suffer, but parents have rights.” 

Iriseto ask some questions: When a clo— 
thing store is open from eight A.M. to 7144 
P.M. and sometimes later,and when school 
is in session only from nine until three,would 
not common sense suggest the propriety of 
buying coats outside of school hours ? 

Is not a child’s education of primary im- 
portance ? 

If so, ought the hours devoted to that pur- 
suit to be unnecessarily curtailed? And 
ought not the child to be i-upressed, as a part 
of its education, that only things of greater 
importance should have precedence of one so 
important as this ? 

It is commonly expressed, as an axiom that 
a child looks upon a teacher as its natural 
enemy, and that itis impossible to make it 
like to go to school. Both of which senti- 
ments are as untrue as hundreds of others, 
equally commonly received. The difficulty 
lies more at home than any one is aware of. 
Setting aside every other cause, and they are 
as numerous as the daily acts of a child. Mo- 
thers look upon school as a convenient place 
to send troublesome children, where they 
are certain to be looked after, and not get 
their necks broken, but the rules of which 
are by no meansto interfere with their do- 
mestic economy. The following conversa- 
tion is too common for the welfare of the 
children : 

Teacher.—“ Mary Smith !” 

Scholar—“ Late.” 

—“ Why are you late ?” 
S.—“ Mother wanted me to buy some 


meat.” 

T.—“ Ella Jones !” 

S.—* Late !” 

T.—* Why are you late ?” 

S—*“ Mother did not have the dinner 
cooked, and I must wait.” 

And soon, One scholar has to stay out 





for a good reason, and four or five stay out 
for a poor reason, or perhaps none. Many 
mothers are guilty of the great siu of saying 
that a child isill when it is not, because it 
does not want to go and cries to stay home. 
Then bye and bye when the parents sudden- 
ly discover the child to be behind other chil- 
dren of its age in proficiency, the mother 
does not change her methods, but saying that 
her child learns nothing at that sohool, 
changes it to another. 

If childten were taught at home to feel the 
importance of going to school regularly, if 
they were taught that it was right and prop- 
er and natural forthem in every respect to 
obey the rules of school as made for their 
benefit, if, in a word, they were taught to be 
law abiding, and that while in school the 
teacher is first, and appointed as such ina 
manner by their parents, we should not hear, 
as we are frequently compelled to hear, chil- 
dren saying, ‘‘OhI don’t go to such and 
such a school any more ; the teacher was too 
i sassy.” 

There is too wide a field of discussion op- 
ened up here to allow me to write further at 
this time, but I must say in defence of what 
may have appeared as tyranny, that were 
“M. P.” a teacher, responsible for the ad- 
vancement of her classes,and the average 
attendance, she would object as strenuously 
as any other to any scholar being absent for 
any cause. 

She will please notice that I do not make 
mention of the charge of want of courtesy, 
etc., because one thing at a time and the most 
important first, is my rule. 

Every one is familiar with the strictness 
of the late A. T. Stewart in the matter of 
punctuality. Now if school is nota more 
important matter than a business firm, I‘am 
going to resign my position and turn chim 
ney-sweep, Won’t some teacher speak up 


to“ BB’? 
A, J. CARLISLE. 
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WALKS AND TALKS OF AN EX- 
PRINCIPAL. No. XI. 


I have been looking among the book-agents 
during the Summer. Now some teachers 
feel envious of these people ; they seem to be 
so well paid, and can go from place to place 
without let or hindrance. I have no envy 
to waste on them, for I was a book-agent my- 
self once and know their ways and their la 
bors.@jI was teaching a school in one of the 
interior counties of the State and with good 
success too, when I received an invitation to 
enter the service of Messrs. ——, at $800 per 
year and my expenses. This was so much 
better than I was paid that I accepted it at 
once. I went to work “ to introduce” geog- 
raphies, readers, etc.; but I found I had more 
than this to do. I must displace other books 
—books I knew to be good ones too ; for I 
had used them and knew their value. 

I traveled around among the schools thus 
for two or three months, when I was notified 
that the “ general agent” wanted to meet 
me at a certain city ona fixed day. I had 
never met him before and was quite upaware 
of the sort of man I should see. I confess I 
was disappointed at the first view, and still 
more so as I became better acquainted. He 
expressed surprise that I had not put in more 
books. I must “ crowd them in,” “ kick out 
——’s books,” “ make business,” etc. Then 
he confided to me that ina village in that 
county an effort was to be made to displace 
the geographies used. The state of the case 
was fully explained. There were three trus- 
tees, and one of them had been won over by 
presents of books, the others had been sound 
ed, but as yet without success. I was in- 
formed that it was intended to carry the field 
at all hazards, to spend $500 if necessary. 
Among other expedients, it was suggested 
that I should pay attention to the daughter 
of one of the trustees ; she was teaching in a 
country district not far from the village where 
we were to make an assault. I detested this 
underhanded game, which was to be carried 
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on independent of the merits of the books ; 
but my scruples were quickly brushed away. 
I was informed that this was the only way 
todeal with ignorant trustees who did not 
know a good school—book from a poor one. 

I went to see the trustee's daughter, and, 
after some persuasion, she undertook to con- 
vince her father that ——’s geographies were 
better than the ones in use. I vaguely hinted 
she should have a reward if I succeeded in 
introducing .he books. The third trustee I 
visited in person. He was a cooper, and I 
found him in his shop, hammering away 
with fearful din upon a white-oak barrel. As 
soon as he stopped I introduced myself and 
my business. He listened a moment and then 
resumed work with his hammer. To all my 
recommendations of my books he merely lis— 
tened andthen hammered with an increas- 
ing vim. I could get no answer from him, 
but that he “ would see about it.” At night 
I called on him and took in my hand some 
volumes that I thought would suit his family. 
I had an illustrated reader for one child, and 
a geography for another ; besides I took up 
a box of steel pens for him to try, and then I 
gave them tu the oldest boy. The next day 
I went through the din of the cooper-shop 
again, and at night I took along some pres- 
sents and discussed geography. 

Meanwhile I became very anxious about 
my other trustee. I had left his management 
entirely to his daughter, and I became solic- 
itous to know the result. So I called upon 
her and found that she considered the mat- 
ter as settled. This being the case I asked 
for a meeting of the trustees, and then I got 
my books introduced. The cooper was very 
enthusiastic. I noticed in his arguments 
that he brought his fist down on the table 
precisely as he did his hammer on the refrac- 
tory hoops of the barrels. To pay my help- 
ing school-ma’am I bought her a black silk 
dress. And I must say I have used the same 
argument with others. 

Isoon saw this was a walk for which I 
was not well fitted. I could not bear to doa 
work that needed so much wirepulling and 
cajoling. I found I must not only help my 
self, but I must look Out for other book- 
agents. I had asharp set to deal with, and 
I must in all cases look out for an upset of my 
nicely calculated plans. I was so spilled out 
once greatly to-my chagrin. It was as fol- 
lows : 

I had heard of a town where there wasa 

prospect of introducing a set of histories. So 
I took board at the hotel and told the land- 
lord my wishes, which he undertook to for- 
ward, and he kept his promise very well. 
The board of trustees, after the usual pres- 
entation of books, concluded to adopt my 
bistories, and ; assed a resolution to that ef- 
fect. Concluding the business done, I tele- 
graphed to send on an invoice of the books, 
and on Saturday afternoon I left for my home 
—rather proud of my work. 
. During the day, however, another book- 
agent arrived in town and learned the state 
of the case. He went across the river and 
got an influential man, who had been a law- 
yer, and paid him $100 to manage the case. 
He came overand bought my trustees for 
$50, and so I lost that town. Noone should 
consider the work done until the books are 
actually in use. 


NOTES FROM MY SCHOOL ROOM 
No. III. 





A case of stealing overshoes occurred some 
years since, that left an indelible impression 
on my mind, and I doubt not in the minds of 
all the pupils. There came on a heavy 
storm one day, and on going home one of the 
girls r.ported that she could not find her 
overshoes. As so many wore the same num- 
ber of shoe, it seemed almost impossible for 
her to point out her shoes from among the 
rest, nevertheless the next morning all of 
the rubbers were examined [As I expected 
she could not find them—at least she could 
not say positively which were hers. I went 


\ 
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ver the whole list of girls, mentally, and 
finally fixed on one, that, I feared, might 
have done it. I can scarcely say why I fixed 
upon Nellie Strang, unless that she wore less 
tasteful dresses than the rest. I must con- 
fess I did the girl, as it afterward appeared, a 
great wrong by my suspicions. An honester 
girl, probably, never lived. I here beg her 
pardon for my unjust suspicions. In order 
to secure the return of the shoes I notified 
the school next morning of the loss, and 
speaking of it as having been done by mis- | 
take asked each girl to bring her overshoes 
there on the following day. Still everyone 
had a pair except the oue who had los. a pair. 
The case seemed to be involved in mystery. 
I concladed the articles had been stolen and} 
attempted to awaken their consciences by | 
following out the train of taught. I suppos 
ed the one would pursue who had taken 
them, I said : 

“She saw the shoes in the hall, on the floor 
under the hook where Bessie’s shaw! was 
hung; she thus knew whose they were ; but 
she saw they were new ones and she coveted 
them, she put them on and walked home 
with them through the wet streets, and dumb 
as those india-rubber shoes were they spoke 
to her and every one else. The noise they 
made as they touched the mud or the planks 
was a voice the Creator understood and the 
wearer, too, understood. It was a repetition 
of these words, “ These are stolen shoes” 
“ These are-stolen shoes,” How many times 
they said it day before yesterday! And how 
many times they will repeat those words! 
Every time they are worn they will bitterly re- 
mind the wearer ef the real owner. If they 
are too small the pressure on the feet will be 
a constant command to return them; if they 
are too large they will as constantly say 
* You have no right to me ; give Bessie back 
her own shoes.” Even when they are not 
worn, in the dead of night as the thief a 
wakes from sleep she will not feel safe. She 
will think of those shoes in the darkness and 
in the light. How many times she has al- 
ready thought of the act! But if she does 
not return them how many times she will 
mourn over that act. Let me beg of her to 
come back atonce. Willshe be willing years 
hence, when the hair on the head is gray 
with age, to think of the school and her 
school-mates, of her teacher, of the Bible she 
has heard read in the mornings and of the 
beautiful songs she has sung with u3 and re 
member (for she cannot forget it) of those 
paltry shoes she stole in the year 187-7? 
Whatever else she may refnember she will 
remmember that.” 

I then said the shoes could be returned 
without a word being said, but I would like 
to see the one who] had taken them, not to 
reprimand her, but to encourage her not to 
give way toftemptation again. A few nights 
after, a dark evening, a ring at my door bell 
was heard. I went to the door and found 
one of my scholars, and I knew by her man- 
ner her errand. She confessed the act. She 
was the daughter of wealthy parents and fur 
nished with all she needed. She begged for 
forgiveness and forgetfulness. She never 
was suspected and was a most exemplory 
pupilin every way. She graduated with 
honor and to-day adorns a happy home asa 
wife and a mother. 


‘THE NEW SCHOOL MASTER. 


BY HELEN HARRISON. 
The news had been circulated that a young 
man was seen going into Deacon Seymour's 
gate—and it was inferred at once that he 
was looking after the vacant place of teach- 
er. Public ramor was correct. The young 
man—Charles Roberts—was in search of a 
place to teach. He was a slender man of 





twenty-three or four years of age; his hair 
light, his eyes gray, his whole figure eiastic 


and prompt. Born in the state of Maine, he | to himself.” 


had been a careful observer of the methods 
and places of his own excellent teacher, and 
in spite of what might be thought the meagre- 
ness of the preparation above enumerated he 
was able to teach well. He had the gift of 
managing and stimulating, two needful qual- 
ities—especially in the country school. 

Ue had been directed to Deacon Seymour's 
as the leading trustee, and so he entered the 
gate just as Caleb Briggs and Nancy Briggs 
rode by—and no one could spread a story 
half so quick as “ Nance Briggs,”—so “they 
said.” And Nance acted as though she de 
signed to have the public believe in her 
gratifications. So she stopped at widow 
Curtiss, to borrow some yeast, as she said, 
but really to tell the widow what she had 
discovered. ‘He was a smart looking fel- 
low, but if we’re going to have such a young 
chap as that some of us older girls have to 
stop going.” Nance said she was only twen- 
ty-two, but the statement was doubted. 

Deacon Seymour was at home. That is he 
was filling a hand-saw in the woodshed, and 
wiping off his hands, he came in to see the 
stranger suspecting in a moment his business. | 
The whole household including the cat soon 
found various reasons to come in and hear 
the dialogue. 

“T hear you have not yet engaged a teach- 
er for your school?” 

“ Well no not exactly. 
to suit you see.” 

“TI should like to try the school this win- 
ter.” 

‘* Have you ever taught school.” 

“Yes two winter's.” Here he produced 
two (certificates attesting his qualifications | 
and success. } 

The Deacon put on his spectacles and read 
them through with slow deliberation. He 
then paused, and took off his spectacles and 
said. 

“ How much do you expect a month ?”’ 

“ What do you pay?” 

“ Well, we paid last year twenty-four dol- 
lars a month, but Mr. Norris was an extra 
man. We thought we ought to get a good 
man for about twenty dollars and let him 
board round.” 

Here followed quite a deal of skirmishing 
—the tactics only being known to New Eng. 
land proper—as to price. Finally to the sur- 
prise of Mrs. Seymour and the oldest son, 


We're rather hard 


| desire to render himself famous by 


exact bearings. Upon entering the room 
Nance exclaimed upon its desolate appear- 
ayce and said it looked worse than ever. She 
was full of resolution ard energy ; and whis- 
pering to her brother he quickly disappeared 
while sbe siezed upon the broom. Ina few 
moments a few voices were heard outside 
and girls and boys, were seen coming with 
Jim, each having some implement for insur 
ing cleanliness. The day was spent in efforts 
to render the old building as neat as the 
young folks could make it ; their efforts had 
been cheered on by the new teacher who evi- 
dently knew how to ingratiate himself with 
the “ women folks.” 

On Sunday all the East side people were 
“out tochurch.” Deacon Seymour brought 
in the new school master, and it was noticed 
that he was familiar with the tunes that 
were sung, and this raised him in the gene- 
ral estimation. So that the trustees ot East 
side began to brag upon the new selection. 

The school opened on Monday with more 
than forty pupils, there were three or four 
who did net yet know the A. B.C’s. There 
were some who had been, so they said, 
“through the arithmetic ;” there were sev- 
eral who knew all the “ coarse print ” in the 
There was constructed what was 
“first class;" and then was un- 
dertaken the more difficult task of construct- 
ing the second. As in organizing an army, 
there is no difficulty in getting officers so 
there was no trouble in finding those who 
had been, in the “ first class,” or those who 
had been in the second class long enough to 


grammar. 
called the 


entitle them to enter the coveted rank. 

In a few days Ben. Curtis come to schoo). 
He was twenty years of age, and was a wil. 
ful and obstinate minded fellow. He attend- 
en generally only a tew days, got up a fuss 
and was expelled or stayed away of his own 
accord. Of late years he had taken up the 
“ whip- 
The story went 
round that he had sworn he would do it, be- 
cause 


ping the school master.” 


Roberts had been seen to smile on 
Betsey Halbert, whom Ben. tancied he wae 
in love with. He was cross, therefore, and 
ready to pick a quarrel with the teacher. 

It had not been the custom to require an 
analysis of examples in arithmetic ; this was 
introduced for the first time by Roberts. To 
the plan of standing up and telling whya 





the Deacon said, “ Well I'll be willing. But 
you'll have to go up and see Deacon Halbert | 
and Reuben Adams ; they will want to take 
a look at you. 
The bargain was duly made that evening 
and the news spread rapidly through the 
district, that a new teacher had been hired. 
The next day was Saturday and some effort 
was made to fix up the weather-beaten 
building. Deacon Seymour had invited Mr 
Roberts to board first with him, and had tak- 
en him over in a wagon to the school-house, 
and on entering he exclaimed at the forlorn 
look the room had. The entrance was at 
one corner, and a little entry existed there 
about four feet square. A stove stood in the 


| be declared he “ 


sum was done ina certain way, Curtis object 
ed—really, because of his ignorance—pre- 
In fact 
wonld not do it for him or 
any other man.” Meeting with this resist- 
ance, the teacher quietly excused him from 
the class and proceeded with the rest. When 
the hour come for dismissal he told Curtis to 
stay ; and endeavored to show him his reasons 
But allin vain For he 
deemed the effort of the teacher a confession 
of weakness. Roberts had asked Caleb 
Briggs also to stay —thinking a witness 
would be desirable in case of trouble. 


tending, because of its uselessnese. 


for his new plans. 


“So you don’t mean to mind adout recit- 





center, and large desks faced the wall on | 


four sides; before these stood long benches 
made of slabs, flat side up, the legs being 
firmly anchored to the floor. Not a curtain 
shaded a window. The only apparatus visi- 
ble consisted of a broom, a pail and a tin 
cup. 

These seeming to be in good repair, the 
Deacon said. 


“There don’t seem to be any thing neces. | 


sary except a sweeping out” and thereupon 
he drove away. 

Charles Roberts was no ordinary young 
man. The builiing was decidedly unpleas- 
ant in its appearance and surroundings; 
there was no wood-house, nor even the usual 
outhouse. A view of the desolate condition 
of things only stimulated him to exertion. 
“T must improve this forsaken spot he said 
At this moment he caught 


had been reared by a fond mother with many sight of a wagon driving up; in it were 
other children and now was out on the waves | Nance Biiggs and her brother Jim. ‘hey 
of_life "alone. §He had taught two schools, | had come to see the new teacher, and get | the teacher. 


ing Well you cannot come to school if you 
won't obey.” 

“TI will come to school too, but I won't 
make a fool of myself in no such way as that,” 
starting as he said it for the door. 
| Roberts was between him and the door 
| and stretched out his hand ina de termined 
| way. Curtis like a mad-bull rushed at him 

only to be landed on the floor, by a dexterous 

Qaick - 
ly jumping up, Curtis attacked the schoo! 
master with terrific fury, only to receive a 
powerful blow in the face which brought 
him to the floor again. In a few moments 
the blows that fell thick and fast upon him 
compelled him to yield. 

“Will you stand up when requested and 
obey like the rest?” 

“ No I wont come here at all. 
to West Side School.” 

A few more heavy blows changed the car- 
rent of his thoughts, and he promised to 
come regularly to school and be obedient $> 


movement of Roberts’ arms, and feet. 


I'll go over 
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Roberts now asked Caleb Briggs, who had 
sat by in evident enjoyment of the defeat of 
a bully who had been the terror of the dis- 
trict, to bring the cup and pail. ‘The face 
and hands of the defeated boy were washed, 
his cloths brushed and his mind and body 
quieted down. Roberts knew that the sense 
of shame would be greater than the feeling 
of pain, and he determined to relieve the 
agony he must evidently be suffering under. 
He called Caleb, and exacted a promise from 
him not to mention the affair to a single in- 
dividual, in case Curtis kept his agreements. 
He informed the smarting boy that he should 
bury the disagreeable circumstance and feel 
in perfect kindness towards him. 

From this time order and law reigned in 
the school house in East Side. Roberts res- 
cued the school from tlie slow stagnating 
decay that had begun and roused up the do:- 
mant energies in the breast of a hundred 
boys and girls who come to the old school 
with a lifeaud buoyancy inexplicable te the 
parents. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





First Book 1x ZooLtocy. By Edw. 8. 
Morse, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

This treatise is not written in a scientific 
mode in the sense which is usually signified 
by that word, The author gives many prac- 
tical hints as to methods of study; and this 
is one of the most valuable features of the 
book. He tells the student what to study, 
where itcan be found, and how to proceed in 
observing the habits of animals. There isa 
breadth of treatment apparent ;the author 
apparently understands more than he has set 
down in this little volume. The whole mat- 
ter is filled with interesting suggestions, and 
we can promise to those who peruse it a great 
deal of profitable information. 


Str. NicHoLAs for October concludes the 
third volume of this charming magazine, 
Among the first is an urticle by Prot. Proctor 
entitled ‘‘ The Morning and Evening Star.’’ 
It is an admirable paper, explaining simply 
and clearly the various changes and condi- 
tions of the planet Venus, so far as known. 
The author gives many interesting facts and 
explanations in the short space of five pages, 
and illustrates them with four diagrams. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s series on “ Windsor Cas- 
tle” is concluded in the present number with 
a paper on “ Queen Victoria.” It is illustrat- 
ed with several pictures, and a large and 
beautiful engraving of ‘‘ Princess Victoria” 
forms the frontispiece of the number. 

Mrs. Dodge furnishes the “ Talk with 
Giris,” this unonth, with the title of “ Worth 
your weight in Gold ;’ H. H. has an illus- 
trated article on “ A Colorado Woman's Mu- 
seum ;’ Mr. Brooks’ serial story of “ ‘The Boy 
Emigrants” ends in a verv happy and en- 
tertaining manner; and among the other 
good things of the number are a Revolution- 
ary story of ‘‘ How the Scotch-cap Family 
saved its Bacon” ; a story of Italian life by 
Susan Coolidge ; a little poem by M. M. D., 
called “Out of the Sky,” and a funny jingle 
“ The Cat and Dog,” illustrated. 


PHILADELPHIA AND ITs Environs. J.B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philad’a. 50 cts, 

Aside from the ordinary intrinsic interest 
in the city of Philadelphia. the Centennial 
Exhibition lends an added interest to all its 
advantages, and surroundings. And this il- 
lustrated volume supplies the stranger’s want 
in a guide to such a visit of the city as will 
leave the best and truest impression upon 
the mind. It is well worth a careful exam- 
ination. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

John R. Nagle & Co, have published, for 
the Centennial Catalogue Co., the official Cat- 
alogues of the Main Building and its an- 
nexes, in four pamphlet vols., at 50 cts. for 
Main Building, and 25 cts. each for the oth- 
ters. These are the only Catalogues sold on 
the grounds. ,They ,are compiled from the 





manuscript furnished by the Centennial Com 
mission. Hence they are not only a valuable 
guide to an intelligent visit to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, but- must constitute a re- 
freshing reference in after years, by which 
we can revive the edification obtained by the 
first visit. Then some may visit the next 
International Exhibition in Germany. These 
Catalogues will become a valuable key. 


PRIMARY SPELLER. By E. A. Sheldon, A. 
M. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


This is a very pretty book, and contains 
all the words in the First, Second and Third 
Readers by the same author. Each lesson 
has an exercise in script characters. The il- 
lustrations are from the St. Nicholas and are 
very attractive. 


‘‘ THE TRIBUNE Extra.”—Every visitor 
to the Centennial Exhibition, both those who 
have been there and those who intend to go, 
will find the New York Tribune Extra No. 35 
called “ Tribune Guide to the Exhibition,” 
an exceedingly useful publication. It is 
cheap, convenient and comprehensive, much 
better than an ordinary guide-book or cata- 
logue, in this, that it treats of the really sig- 
nificant, instructive and important features of 
the Exhibition, and furnishes the visitor in- 
telligent instruction how to employ his time 
most usefully and satisfactorily. The con- 
tributors to the “ Extra’ are all writers of 
special and recognized ability in the depart- 
ments which they have discussed, and the 
names of Messrs. Taylor, Hassard, Smalley, 
Wyckoff, Cook and Mrs. Davis, are sufficient 
guaranty that the work is competent and 
masterly. The Tribune's reports and sketches 
from the World’s Fair have long been rec- 
ognized as the best published. 


‘SCRIBNER’ for Oct. ‘ Notes on Salmon- 
Fishing” is the leading illustrated article in 
“ Scribner” for October, and the first of a se 
ries of articles on American sports. Mr. A. 
G. Wilkison, the author, seems to completely 
exhaust the subject, not failing to include a 
minute account of the curious way in which 
the rods are manufactured. Mr. Clarence 
Cook continues his illustrated talks about 
furniture. Col. Waring’s illustrated papers 
deecriptive of the Mosel River are concluded. 
The college article this month is on the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultura! College. T. J. Viv- 
ian discusses “ John Chinaman in San Fran- 
cisco.” There is a sketch of the Great Fair 
by D. G. Mitchell, also a paper by John Bur- 
roughs entitled Autumn Tides; astory by 
Boyesen called The Man who lost his Name ; 
continuations of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s and 
Philip Nolan’s Friends, etc. 

Among the attractions for the new year 
will be a new serial story by Dr. Holland, 
to be entitled “Nicholas Minturn ;’a new 
novel by Miss Trafton, “His Inheritance ;” 
Sketches of Foreign Travel, by Gen. McClel- 
lan ; a series of articles to include Trout-fish- 
ing, Grouse, Duck shooting, etc.; “ Twelve 
Hours with the Microscope,” by Mrs. Her- 
rick, illustrated ; the Co-operative Movement 
in Great Pritain, by Chas. Barnard ; more 
papers by Clarence Cook on house furnish. 
ing ; descriptions of American Cities, etc. etc. 


Liprrncott’s for October. The Centen- 
nial article is devoted to the Art Galleries. 
“ An African Fairhaven” is a well written 
paper, illustrated, descriptive of the island of 
Goree, a memorable slave station in former 
days. “ Sicilian Folk Lore,’, by Prof. Crane 
of Cornell is full of amusing and fanciful sto- 
ries and traditions, while Mr. Edward King’s 
account of a “Day with the Voivoda” is 
graphically written and will interest all who 
sympathize with the efforts of the Bosnians 
and uther Christian subjects of the Porte to 
escape from an oppressive rule. Lady Bark- 
er continues her entertaining Letters from 
South Africa, and Mr. R. Wilson concludes 
his series of papers on the Eastern Shore ot 
Maryland with a description of the historical 
remains and memories still extant there. 
“ From 60 to 65” gives some glimpses of 
domestic life in the Southwest. “A Fiery 
Furnace” is a strange and thrilling story. 








Miss: Olney’s serial ‘Love in Idleness,’ though ii cles are well qualified for the work they 


rather falling off in interest, advances four ‘ 


chapters. The publishers announce a new 
serial by George Macdonald, “ The Marquis 
of Lossie,” to begin in the November No, 





THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

To every one who can make a visit to this 
exhibition let us say don’t fail to go. Go by 
households; take the children as far as 
practicable. No life will be long enough 
for another International Exhibition in this 
country. A few may be privileged, perhaps, 
to visit the International Exhibition to be 
held in Germany. Such a visit is not going 
round the world, “ in which we live ;” but 
“all round the world, ” comes to us and 
shows its best productions. We obtain en- 
larged notions of the human race in other 
countries. We find that those who inhabit 
distant countries—in Asia for instance—are 
not the ignorant and unskilled heathens we 
have supposed them tobe: but their pro- 
ducts show them to be possessed of gemus 
and enterprise and skill and civilization, 
which upset our habits of thought. It is not 
the United States, or the United States and 
Great Britaiu, alone that can do smart things. 
lor instance, we are accus*omed to regard 
this “ free country” altogether in advance of 
any other in the department of schools. In 
some respects we may perhaps successfully 
claim this advancement ; but there are many 
foreign countries whose educational systems 
will suggest many important hints for our 
own. When we think of Egypt we are ac- 
customed to associate that country with dark- 
ness ; but Egypt and Japan and Hawaii and 
Sweden and Switzerland have their educa- 
tional systems and methods and libraries and 
institutions and organizations. We sha!l 
learn, too, how closely our purest systems of 
religion resemble those of countries which 
worshipped the Jehovah centuries before the 
English was ever a spoken language. So 
that this exhibition should teach us enlarged 
views in many ways. Our geographical know- 
ledge of religion, of science, of agriculture, 
horticulture, mineralogy, and all the depart- 
ments of spontaneous production and of in- 
telligent and scientific culture, of men, mgn- 
ners, of the various countries of the earth 
will be greatly enlarged. 


After urging everybody to go to this Exhi- 
bition, may I suggest tnat when you go you 
will perhaps be glad to know that Rev. E. 
M. Long, corner 12th and Berks streets, Phil- 
adelphia, is agent for an extensive system of 
boarding-house arrangements, by which pri- 
vate families open their houses at rates from 
$1 to $2.50 per day, and $5 to $14 per week. 

The first visit to the grounds is bewilder- 
ing. It will serve to shake off bewilderment 
if the visitor takes the catalogues in hand 
and goes to the summit of the Central Tower 
of the Main Building and takes a careful sur- 
vey of the whole grounds, and then midway 
down takes a careful note of the exhibits of 
the different countries, taking such notes as 
the catalogues may suggest. Then the visit- 
or may wisely take seat in one of the steam- 
ears, and ride around the grounds, thereby 
obtaining another enlarged view of the sev- 
eral locations of the departments of special 
interest. After this rideonce or twice around 
the grounds the visitor will find it expediti- 
ous to begin with the Main Building and 
make such a careful and thorough examina- 
tion as time and inclination permit. Bear in 
mind that one cannot walk through the Main 
Building and even look at the products of 
the different nationalities without a walk ot 
about fourteen miles, unless he ridesin a 
hand car, as some do, at sixty cents an hour. 
A whole day or two should be spent in the 
Main Building. The N. Y. Tribune has pub- 
lished an Extra for ten cents, which is per- 
haps the best guide to the exhibition. This 
is a well devised pian for three days if the 
visitor has no more time to spare. And there 
is another equally well devised plan fora 
nine,days’ visit. The authors of these art- 





have undertaken, and are experts in the in- 


structiun they offer. Mr. Bayard Taylor has 
attended all the World’s Fairs, and he has 
written a general survey of the Exhibition, 
which is published in this Extra. Every one 
should endeavor to comprehend how much 
is offered to all in this Grand Exhibition. 
There is a large reoresentation of the best art 
and industry of the world upon our soil such 
as we shall not again see. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE HuMAN Foor. 


The immediate concern of the teacher is 
perhaps with the head, and how to guide the 
mind to its highest attainments. But ifthere 
is a large class of persons who, more than 
another, should observe the footsteps it is 
that of teachers. Their feet are greatly ex- 
posed to use and to observation, and hence 
they should have regard to comfort and to 
the structure of the shoe for the foot, and .o 
neatness. 

We need not remind you, fellow teachers, 
that there have heretofore been great defects 
in construction vf boots and shoes, and con- 
sequently much guttering. There has also 
been a false taste that hasallowed a Chinese 
warping and pinching of the boot until the 
power and comfort of locomotion and beauty 
of foot have been greatly enfeebled. 


But you may nov ail be aware that Mr. Joel 
McComber, on Union square, corner Broad- 
way and 15th st., has enthusiastically direct- 
ed an earnest attention to this subject for 
several years. Heisa practical and scien- 
tific shoemaker ; he has thoroughly studied 
the anatomy of the foot, and understands it 
as well as any’professed anatomist and surg- 
eon. He has perfected the McComber Last, 
which is calculated to relieve the troubles of 
which we have spoken. And he hag an in- 
telligent appreciation of the whole subject. 
He has in his establishment the best work- 
men that can be obtained, and he makes use 
of the best stock that is produced anywhere 
in the world. For nearly two years past, 
we have worn McComber’s shoes with great 
comfort and satisfaction, And may we tell 
you that his shoes (one pair) have lasted for 
constant use, with repairs, for sixteen months 
and have walked about 3000 miles. These 
shoes aleo retain their shape as no others 
have ever done, because they conform to the 
natural shape of the foot. Mr. McComber 
will fit deformed and tender feet and do all 
that can be done in this way to restore the 
foot to its natural shape and vigor. Nature 
is much more graceful than any distortion. 
McComber also pays careful attention to the 
preservation of children’s feet in their natu- 
ral shape. He has carefully writen two tracts, 
treatises upon the subject, entitled “An Ad- 
dress on the Human Foot,” and “ McComber’s 
Tracks,” which he will send in reply to any 
address. 


———§ ¢ 


The Queen City Mezzorgaph Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, offer in another column of this 
paper, a beautiful picture, produced by a 
new art, entitled, “The Cross of Roses.” 
This new art is exciting great curiosity, and 
none are able to determine how the picture 
is made. The first edition of “ The Cross of 
Roses” was picked up at once. The picture 
is pleasing to the eye, contains a lesson for 
every one, isa study and a sermon with a 
good text. The company are reliable, honest 
and prompt business men, and their state- 
ments may be relied upon. Send your fifty 
cents at once as per instructions, and you 
will get in return a beautiful picture made, 
you can’t tell how, that will excite your 
wonder that it can be furnished so low. 





The ease and comfort of wearing the com- 
fortable Elastic Truss, 683 Broadway, is an 
agreeable surprise to those who have been 
ignorantly using any of the wretched metal 
hoop Trusses. 
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NICHOLS, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 


697 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
(8 Doors below 4th St.) 

Don’t pay enormous =p for —- any a 
when Nichols makes Card Photograph ed 
and Burnished for $1.50 per dozen, ny 4 yo Pic- 
tures. Album size, for 35 cents, finished in ten min- 
utes. Locket Pictures only 35 cte. 

Old Pictures copied. The morning is the best time 
for pictures (always.) 

As good pictures made in cloudy weather as when 
the mel shine. Open every day. Come early to avoid 
the rus! 

No. 697 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


3 Doors below 4th St. 


“18 Gems,” | “18 Gems,” 


THIS SIZE, THIS SIZE, 
| 
For 25 Cents. For 25 Cents. 
NICHOLS,|NICHOLS’, 
697 Broadway, 697 Broadway, 
N. Y. & A 


PROTECT YOUR —" 


Which may be done with7one.fourth the usual 
expense, by using our 


PATENT SLATE PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE 


Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Econ- 
omical, and Ornamental. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle, 
and by application of this slate be made to last from 
20 to 2 years Old roofs can be pat hed and coated, 
looking much better. and lasting longer than new 
shingles without the slate, for 


One-Third the Cost of Re- 
shingling. 

The expense of slating new shingges is only about 
the cost of simply laying them. The paint is Fire- 
pRooF against sparks or flying embers, as may be easi- 
ly tested by any one. 


it Stops every Leak. 


and for tin or irom has no equal, as it expands by 
h contracts by cold, and NEVER ORACKS nor cutee. 
Roofs covered with Tar Sheating Felt can be made 
water-tight at a small expense, and preserved for many 
years, 

This Slate Paint is 


Extremely Cheap. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of 
shingle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched boards, 
oa any smooth surface, from two quarts to one gallon 
are required to 100 square feet of surface, and although 
the Paint has a heavy body it is easily applied with a 
brush. 


No Tar is used in this Com- 
position, 


Sapeue it neither cracks in Winter, nor runsin sum- 


me 

On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and pores, 
and gives a new substantial roof that will last for 
years, CURLED or WARPED shingles it brings to their 
places, and keeps them there. It fills up all holes in 
Felt roofs, stops the leaks —and although a slow dryer, 
rain does not effect it a few hours after applying. 
nearly all paints that are black contain Tar, be sure 
you obtain our Genure article, which (for shingle 
roofs) is 


Chocolate Color, 


when first applied, changing in about a mouth toa 
uniform slate color, and is to ail intents and purposes 


SLATE). On 
Tin Roofs 


our red color is usually preferre 1, as one coat is equal 
to five of any ordinary paint. For 


Brick Wallis 


our BRIGHT RED is the only reliable Slate Paint ever in- 
troduced that will effectually prevent dampness from 
——_ and discoloring the plaster. 
paints are also largely used on out-houses and 
Saw 7 as # priming coat on fine buildings. 
Our only colors are Chocolate, Red, Bright Red, and 
Orange 


New York Cash Price List. 


5 Gallons, can and box.......... 2-66. -0-005 eee $5 50 
- = keg. pee athe 5g 00bass 660 Sec cereneeses 950 
ee BID ao caste occccescescncecves 16 00 
a. *< eee eer eee 30 00 


We find in stock, of our own manufacture, roofing 
materials, etc., at the following low prices : 

1000 rolls exira Rubber Roofing at'3 cents 
foot. (Or we will furnish Rubber Roofing, Nails, Caps, 
and Slate Paint for an entire new roof, at 435 cents 
ee 

£000 rolis ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 14 cents per 

square foot. 

3000 rolis 3-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 214 cents per 
8c, wre foot. 

“00 rolls bey cat cone | at 3s cent per square foot, 

5000 | fine Enamel Paint, mixed ready for use, 
mp ey phn 


card of colors: All orders must be 
accompanied the money or satisfactory city refer- 
ences. No geods shipped C. O. D., unless express 

guaranteed. 


Sample orders solicited. 


N. ¥. SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 
102 & 104 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 


on 





THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST. 


+ 
> 


NEW CORNELL SERIES. 


OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
IN TWO BOOKS. 





Cornell's Primary Geography, 50 cts. 
2. Corneélls Intermediate Geography $1.50 


Introductory price of No. 1, 53cts, Exchange 
price, 40 cts. 


Introductoryaprice of No. 2, $1.00. Exchange 
price, 76 cls, 


{ \Cornell’s[;Geographies are unquestionably 
better adapted for common school instruc- 
tisn than any other geographical text-books 
published. 


Their great popularity and success, in the 
many sections Where they have long been 
used, fully establish their claim of superior 
merit, while the low price of the two books 
is an important consideration in times when 


economy is so essential. 


Teachers and school boards where other 
series are in use are earnestly invited to give 
them atrial, in the belief that the results 


will be highly satisfactory in all respects. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, N. Y. 


Music Books. 


For Musical Societies, Conventions &c., 


MaleV ciceClee Book 


($1.00 o: or #9 per do ). PERKINS. 
I of mow Gieee end Quartets 








a large 
of the very best quality. 


Emerson’sChorus Bk 


(31.25 or $12 per dozen ). Emerson. All 
the choruses are first class, and worthy of practice 
P the best singers. 


People’ s Chorus B’k 
($1.00 or $9.00 per dozen). 


For mixed voices. The 
glees and choruses are all “‘ gems.” 
For Choirs Singing ools, Conventions ; 


$1. Per doz- 

The he Salutation. $13) Bn 

© for 

Singing C1 Clasecs.” OD One of the best Church = Manic Books 
of our 


The Encore.%: ea) By 0. ee 


ools, for 
which itis is oo np ager ony dng 
hools, Acaflemies, Seminaries, etc 


The Whippoorwill, 
O. Penxins. Filled the best of oan Game 
mon Schools, new, very Sctght and aiteatie 


High School Choir. 


($4.00) No better High School Song Book has ap- 
peared 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Cu-, J.E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broapwar to Lez & WaLcenr, 
New York 





Three Things in One 


VENTILATION of ofa Fire Place ; 
RADIATION of a Stove; 
“eae of a furn- 


Pure Aira and Even Temp- 
onus Fo ata 


iThe Open S 
wc 
elAtget zee expreenly agua eben and Lee- 











ihe iene me ns Cheap- | 


SCHOOL BOOKS, _ 


SWINTON’s GEOGRAPHIES. 
IN TWO BOOKS. 


“ An immense advance in the rational treatment of 
the study of Geography.”—How. Warren Jounson, 
State Supt. Common Schools, Maine. 


ELEMENTARY,138 pages.... ......Price $1.20 
COMPLETE, 141 pages...... .-Price 2,00 


These Text-Books, thongh not issued till late last 
Fall, have already been adopted in more than four 
hundred cities and towns in all parts of the country, 
and have, with marked preference, been made the | 
basis of professional training in the leading Normal 
Schools of the United States. i 


&@ These Geographies have just been adopted for 
exclusive use in the Public Schools of Washington and 
District of Columbia, defeating all competitors by a 
vote of 15 to 4 





in a full Board of 19 members. j 
For full particulars about the series, send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 
“ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY” 
will be mailed postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents, and 
of the -* Complete GEOGRAPHY,” on receipt of $1, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


ROBINSON'S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
By D, W. Fish, A. M. 


The whole subject of Arithmetic and Algebra practi- 

cally treated in three beautiful books. 

“ ROBINSON'S ARITHMETICS (Shorter Gourse), 
by D. W. Fish, were adopted one year ago (June, 1875), 
and since then have been used exclusively as text 
books on the subject of Arithmeticin the schools of 
Easton. 

* The results attending the use of this series are grati- 
fying, and fully verify the wisdom ofthe Board in in- 
troducing it into our schools."—W. W. CorTTrncHam, 
Supt. Schools, Easton, Pa. 

The books of this series are all substantially bound 
in CLOTH. In typography, illustrations, paper and 
binding, are models of taste and excellence.- 


A copy of the 


THE COMPLETE ARITHMRATIC is also published in 
Two Volumes, Part I. and Part Il, Price 80 cents 
) 

“We will send sample copies of THE FIRST 
BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for 
examination with a view to their introduction, on re 
ceipt of $1.00 for the two books ; Part I. and Part IT. 
for 50 cents each: the ALGEBRA for $1.50, and THE 
PROBLEMS for $1.00 each. 


WHITE'S ART STUDIES. 
[By GEO. G. WHITE, Profeasional Artist, 


A thoroughly practical system of Drawing for Schools 
and I’rivate Learners, by an eminent artist. 


“Mr, WHITE has shown an ability hardly leas than 
genius in the preparation of his Art Siudies,”---ATLAN- 
Tic MONTHLY. 


WHITE’S PROGRESSIVE ART STUDIES are is- 
sued the sorm of Cards, neatly encased in envel- 
* containing twelve each, with an accompanying 
anual of Instrdctions, and duplicate sheets of blank 


Drawing Maper. 
NOW READY. 
I. Elementary Series, A, B, C, D, each.... ..60 cents, 
II, Ornamental Series, A, B, C, te . 60 centa, 
III. Landscape series, A, B, C, a . .60 cents, 
IV. Instrumental Series, A, B,C, D,* ..... 60 cents 


We shall be pleased to send samples of the Art Stud 
ies for examination with a view to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents each. 


Send for full Descriptive Circulars containing many 
testimonials from eminent teachers, 


* * THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for Sep 
tember containing full particulars of our New Books, 
and much valuabie educational information of a niis- 
cellaneous character, will be sent to teachers and edu- 
cationists on application. 


Ivision, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
138 & 140 GRAND S8ST., NEW YORK. 
133 & 135 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN Fi, oe AND RE 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. ~~ and Fiica ave., NEW YORK, 
AXD 
Gor. Bond & Third Streets, 


BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Froprietors. 





ss MISSES MANSEN (formerly teachers in Saint 
Marz» Seminary. Raleigh, N C,) will open aschcol 
for and children on Jersey City Heights 
y lerences—Dr Smede, Raleigh N°, | 
_ L. Editor§of 
‘0: 





‘Dickinson, Jersey Oity, and the 


} can Pp life, 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 168 

DOBOG . ooo occ ee coc ccc cess cvccsecsccses Price 50 cts. | 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 508 pages..... Price $1.40 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA, By Prof. Jos. 

Fickurm, Ph.D. 462 "Pages ie. eneuonnd Price $2.00 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM EMS, 284 PP.. Price 1.00 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 192 pages. . “Price 1.25 


GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS ! 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A complete and graphic history of American pioneer 
life 100 YEARS AGO, its thrilling conflicts of and 
white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, fora 
secuts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war-pa 
and sports. A book for old and young. ho’ 
& Cullpage. No competition, Enormous sales. Extra 
tern s. Lilustrated circulars free. 


J. C. McCURDY & CO,,! 
BOOK AGENTS 
and GOOD SALESMEN 


Are “ COINING MONEY ” with the famoug 


BIDA DESICNS 


The French Edition of which sells for gio, 
and the London Edition for $200. Our P 

lar Edition ($5.50), containing over One Hun. 
dred full-page guarto plates, is the CHEAPESP 
AND MOST ELEGANT PUBLICATION in AMER. 
rca, and the BEST to SELL. Critics vie with 
each other in praising it, and the masses buy 


Vhiladelphia, Pa, 


—————wy 


From local agent in Southport, Conn.: “Ig 
our village of 80 houses I have taken sixty-five 
orders ; have canvassed in all about 12 days 
(in village and country), and have taken on 
ders for one hundred and six copies.” 

FULL PARTICULARS FREE. Address 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York, 


Three Plays Complete 


RAMA 


[exe YORK DRAMAi om the }s( 
ie Parts of 38 Royal Octavo mane nah, end eal bs 
rs oughout the LS ES con! ser contains 
Converts of Vou! 


er ORK 





and 15tb of cach ment! 
£1) Bow sellers 
ree Compete Plays, 
Joet Pe ricomen 


- 1 No. 6 ' No. 9 
Lady of Lye a, | Brutus, | Ouste ' 
To Oblge Beason, Dei.cate Gr Slasher and Crasher, | 
A Kins im the Dark Persecuted Dutchman A Lame Excuse 
o 2 No. 4 Ne. 10 
Lemon Assurance Jubus Cesar Scheel for Boandal 


My Husband's S& 
Two Flats and « Sharp 
“ 3 


Plague of My Lite 
Por Better or Worse 
No. 7 


Neighbor s Wife, 
The Derkest Heer 
No. Ik 


The Stranger Moms 





Mr. Jofins Lateh Key A Crimedess Criminal 
Uapretersed Female I'll Tell Your Wite 
‘ No 8 


lon The Ree 
A Bectand in Clover 


Um —— Ov 





the _ tod Rabe Used-b j 
» Se eeetend 
ing & Beautiful Book of evap 
arms Tiisehy six cOMPLI'TE PLAYS 

nN 8? bo 


h, full guid » 
is i 


to any pe receipt of 18 eta. 


a 
idress Wit iT 4 COR NeTT, "New Kort, 






~ 


RAPID 


ADDITION! 


RT of Adding Figures 
from Left to Hight: 
or from Middle either 
way: or Six Colamns at 
one time! Done rs Quick 
as Thought! Senv toany 
Address on receipt of Price, 50 Centa. 
Agents Wanted WILLIAM FURNISS, ~* 
Post Office Box 1,149 Batavia, N. Y, 





40 EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE 
“Time is Money!” 
ms Accurateandreliable 


THIRTY 
Hour Clocks 


* 
FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is «@ 
detached lever escapements time piece, of careful come 
struction. QUALITY GU ARANTEED. Novel, taste. 
tul and attractive in stylo'amd je +wvery respect an artis 
cle of superior excellence. 

It will run in any position, and will be af 
especial value to the traveler. They are suitable for the 
Library, the Family Room, the ESop, the Store, the Sa 
loon, and the Cabin. 

The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one fift> 
ee actual Seat by mail postpaid on receipt of prica 

& B. JEROME & ©O., 
New Haves, Conn. 


~—— 


CREENLEAF’S | 
Mathematical Series, 






\ 


i 
b.. 


AND 
Parker's Exercises in Compo 
sition. 
YRonert 8. Davis §&fCo, Pusiisners 
Boston. o 
Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 
Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 
Co mdence solicited. Liberal terny 
for introduction. 


Oriando Leach, Agent. 
142 anp 144 GRAND Sr, NJY 
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ARE You COINC TO PAINT! 


Then Buy MILLER BROS.’ 
nase oxeremn te (EOP MICAL PAINT. crcttecmecoss 


AS LONG as any other paint Is prepared ready for use 
in WHITE or ANY CoLoR des ed, Is on many thousand of the finest buildings of the country, many of which 
have been painted six years, and now look as well as when first painted. This CHEMICAL PAINT has tak- 
en Frest Premios at twenty of the State Fairs of the Union, SAMPLE CARD OF CoLors sentfree. Address, 
MILLER BROS., 109 Water St, CLEVELAND, O. or N.Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO. 103 Ohamber st.NY. 


ATLAS HOTEL, 


(CO-LIMITED) 
JOHN CRUMP, en’ Supt. 52d & Elm Ave., Phila. 
SITUATED WITHIN 150 YARDS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS and R. R. DEPOT. 


Hotel & Restaurant on European Plan 


WITH CAPACITY FOR 


4000 GUESTS, 


$1.00 per Day for Lodging, and Meals at 25 Cents or more, 


to suit Patrons. 
Rooms may be secured in Advance. Tickets sent by Express, ©. O. D., or by Mail 
on receipt of check. 
ACCOMMODATION OF 


Families, Clubs, Socities, Excursionists, a Specialty. 
Address 


JOHN CRUMP, Gen'l Sup’t. 








ARE YOU GOING TO# PAINT? 
Then Buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’SI 


CHEMICAL PAINT 


And Save One Tuikrp the Cost of ParnTINnG, and get a paint that is Mucn HANDSOMER and will Last Twice 

48 LONG as any other paint, Is prepared ready for use in WHITE or ANY COLOR desired, Is on many thous- 
nd of the finest buildings in the country, many of which have been painted six years, and now look as 

well as when first painted, This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs 
f the Union. Sample card of colors sent free, Address N, Y¥, Enamel Paint Co,, 103 Chambers St., N. Y 
r MILLER BROS.,, 109 Water Street, Cleveland 0, 


Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT’S 


BOAROIVG AND GAY SCHOOL FOR "OUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Mente’ 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 

THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years ot age 

THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches c. : : 
English education. 

THE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the 
mighest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 

A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics, Languages, Literature, etc. 

The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed. 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 

For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, 
irom $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board ane Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgrent, her well-furnisheé 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are the highest attributes 
of the teacher HOWARD CROSBY 

Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles £ 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq.; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, HI ; 


Jersey City. N. J.; Walter Carter, Esa., of Carter & Bros., New York. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
sa The 17th Year-will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by, and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim- 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it. 

A Norwal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 
rapidly. 











JACKSON INSTITUTE 


English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children,” 
Mise 8. R. F. JACKSON, Principat AND PROPRIETOR, 
» No 26 HAST 1%8rd STREET, (HARLEM, N. ¥. 


The course of study embraces all the desirable branches for a finished education. 

Lectures upon scientific subjects will be delivered by experienced Professors. 

Diplomas will be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete the course, and 
certificates of success in any department will be awarded. 

A —_ for small children, on the Kindergarten system, will be connected with 

is school, 








SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 
AL Loca Skriv Diseases; 
PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
CoMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME- 
Digs RHEUMATISM AND Gout, 
Hears Sores AND INJURIES 
OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
Is A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
A8 cosTLy SuLPHUR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrirations of the Skin. 

COMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the -uticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. 

Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Scaups, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 
Gout and Rheumatism. 

It REMOVES DanpDRvFF, strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthfulcolor. As a DISINFECTANT 
of Clothing and Linen used in the sick 
room, and as a PROTECTION against 
ConTaGious DISEASES it is unequaled. 


Physicians emphatically endorse it, 


Prices, 25 anpD 50 CENTS PER CAKE, 
Per Box, (3 CaKkEs,) 60c and $1.20. 
N, B, There is economy in buying the large cakes, 

- Sold by all Druggists, 


> 
‘6 Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black or Brown, 50c, 


0, N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av. N.Y. 





MIPRTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by"SHEPHARD Homans, Ao- 


tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,= 
OOO, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘“‘Reserve” er Deposit pn. » which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. 8 Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 
This oa, fe meng pF nk issue policies on 
the payment o ‘orm ann ums, guarantee- 
ing @ specified surrender value for every year in cash; 
or it wil) furnish the ion of Life Assurance at ac- 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without medical examination. 

There Plans are indorsed b: re Society for and 

mmissi Society the 
Promosion of Life Assurance Clergymen, James 
nrown, President; Howard Potter, r. 

Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste .: of all Denominations. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WEsTERN Unton Bur~pine, New Yor. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





tq SCHOOL TEACHERS during the Cen- 
tenial Year should use the Union Ink-= 
wel] intheir schools. co mbines 2 UNION 
of EXCELL. “NCE and ECONOMY, together with 
a UNION of STRENGTH and SIMPLICITY. Pu- 
pils like to use it. Price $1.00 per dozen, 
D ELIVERED FREE to any address on receipt 
of price. 





Hf. P. DWYER, 21 John st.JNew York. 


CLASSES. 


Busts, Masks.apd Statues from the Antique 
Life size, medium size, smal] size. 

Torsoes from Life. 

Fractions of the Human Body 

Anatomy from the old masters. 

Animals. Heads of Animals. 

Birds. Reliefs. 

Brackets, Pedestals. Religious Statues. 

Fruit and Flowers in Relief. 

Large assortment of Leaves in relief. 


R. Castelvecchi, 
1438 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK. 


Orders by mal promptly attended to. 
Goods carefully packed and sent to any part 
of the United States. 

Prices to suit the times. 


Philosophical 
Apparatus 
FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,? 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar Schools. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop= 


ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 
Jesse S. Cheyney, ) 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Buccessor to James M. QuEEN & Co. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS, 
he wet insu Ouiginch end Pepeber Menubern2 


303—404—170--351, 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Soe AGENT. 





GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 

ly, and chiefly those which 

are generally neglected by per- 

sons of sedentary habits. It 

corrects the stooping posture so 

frequently noticed in young 

ns, and imparts a uniform 

degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinsi column. 

Po those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 

debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 

it may be used with the most gratifying results. It is crad- 

uated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest child; 

is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 

where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 

ally, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 

character. It is highly recommended by leading physicians 

and all those who have made the subject of physical exercise 
oauty. PRICE LIST. 

No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 





6to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. For 
Childrer 10 to 14, $1.30. No. 5. For Ladiesand Children lt years 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate strength, 
1.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of sevén, $9.00. No. 7 is 
itted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or floor 
Two ot this size properly arranged make a Complete Gymna- 


sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Address, 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 
P.O, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New Yor. 





BELLS. 





Ss MYER Mr, 
PSELL SS Co 


al Ee HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
ne toned, low priced, full » 
ee 
RIN . 
664 to 694 West Eighth St, Clmetement’ @ 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanduzen & Tift. 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 











DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, * For particulars] ad- 
dress the New York ScuHoon JournNat, 17 Warren St, 


Albany, N. ¥. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E. Gates, 
Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A. Cass, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Adelphi Academy. Samuel G. Taylor, 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t, 
Ath Seminary. George N. Bigelow. 

Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwin, { 

Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St- and B’way, 
Kindergarten School. Emily Christiansen, 360 State, 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street, 
College Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon, 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst. D. H. Cochran, Livingston n C’rt 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. Dean, 437 Carlton, 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Canan Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. S. Hall, 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8S. Richarde. 


Clinton, N. ¥. 


Clinton Grommar School. Isaac O. Best, P 
Dwight’s Home School, Benjamin W. Dwight. * 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup. 


New York City> 


Collegiate School. George C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School, Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St, 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. J. T. Benediat, 7 E 42d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C. Bracke-t, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St, 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
University School. V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St, 
Collegiate School. D. 8, Everson, 727 6th Av, 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas. H. Gardner, 620 5th Av, 
Coliegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Gramercy Pk, 
Collegiate School, Jas. B. Hammond, 11 West 39th St, 
jate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av. saa 
Kindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boclte, Broadway. ; 
Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St, i 
Collegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway,; 
Collegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, 
Packard’s Business College. 8. S. Packard, 805 B’way, 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d, 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St, 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B, C. Van Norman,212 W. 59th, 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 


Poughkeepsie. 


Brooks Seminary for Young J adies, Mrs M. B.J. White, 

Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C, Wetsell, 

Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 

Female Academy. D. G. Wright, : 

Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 


Military School. Rev D.A. Holbrook, __ 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin « Allen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies, Miss 8. M.Van Vieek. 


Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Home Institute. Mies M, S. ae 

Irving Institute. Armagnae Rowe, 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson,] 

Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley.} .a355 
Yonkers. 


Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A. Rice, 

Military Institute. Benjamin Mason. 
\Phitadephia, Pa. 

Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly, . 

Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye, 

West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J. A. Bogardus. 


New York. 


Alexander Institute (B). O.& R. Willis, White Plains, 
Boarding School (B), Mrs H. C, Morrell, Manahas-et, 
Chappaqua Inst,(Both). 8. C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer L, Browa, Auburn, 
Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 

Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev Chas F, Dowel,Saratoga 8 


Massachusetts, 
Greylock Institute. B. F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 


Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany,’ 
Military Academy. Stamford. 








ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can en- 
teratanytime. Call orsend for circular. 8. 8. Packard. 





, INE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery 
cor, Canal St, Established, 1840. Instructions 
every day and evening. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa." 


A YEAR, booksincluded ; special atten- 
$2 to backward pupils and little boys. Ad- 
dress 8. OC. SHORTLEDGE, A. M. a 

vard University, Media, Penn. 12 miles from Phila: 


FrenchNormal School, 


Under the direction of L. Sauveur, Ph. D., 
LL. D., author of Causeries aves mes Ele- 
ves, Entretiens sur la Grammaire, ete. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, 
and the new method of teaching. Diplomas will be 
given to those present during the whole course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 


3 L. Sauveur, 
{Commonwealth Hotel, Boston, 











graduate of Har- r 





ELOCUTION 


Durine THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


oF 
Elocution & Oratory. 
1418 CuestnuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both 
sexes admitted. Designed to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all classes 
of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading and reci- 

Spring term ms April 24th Summer term 





opens July 3rd. Send for catalogues. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
THE CENTENNIAL 


National Institute, 


AND [§EDUCATORS’ HEAD-QUARTERS, 
AT THE. 


ATLAS HOTEL, 


Entrance Gate 8. W.Cor. 


Centennial Crounds, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.? 


Daily sessions from 8 to 9:30 A. M. or eight weeks, 
beginning July 5, 76. For circulars, &c. Address GEO. 
P. BEARD, Director, Atlas Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Parnes Business Coutece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 

( Established 1849.) 
Specialities.—Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudi 
wental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
$3.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashie.s, day or evening from 9 A. M., till 9 P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold his uptown College devotes his 
whole time at 42 Bowery. 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 


Ser. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 

Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 

Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case. Price $13. 

Set, No. 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 

Ser, No. 8. 


contains 100 minerals in Black walnut | 


case. Price $25. 
Larger collections will be furnished if 
desired. Address. 
~ New York ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
“. 17 Warren St. 
New York. 


CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


for the detection of Forgeries and 





the of hand he also 
proper disguised Ae . 
plain ornamental. Particular attention 
Wills, Resolutions 


48 Cuameens St. Koom ‘, New Yorx. 





The Famous 
Health Resort, 


Know as “Our Home on the Hill Side,” Liv. 
ingston Co., New York, is the grandest in Amer- 
ica for over tasked thinkers, worn out men, 
tired out Teachers—weari Cle invalid wo- 


myn pe or constitutionally delicate children 
to come and recuperate and gather up vigor of brai : 
For all persons who, long sick, have failed to uecoves 
by treatment and would like to get thor- 
ey Ae by processes that are strict accordance 4 
laws of life and health, it has not its equal. 
Special terms for Teachers and can be made 
through ape. Send for circular and Steel 
Engraving of the Cure and its Cottages, 
eo Address as above. 


James C. Jackson. 
Read . SCIENCE 


. 
Boys & Cirls or RS 
fuli of jolly good fun and pictures. After read- 
+ you will know as much about your bodies, inside 
ind out, as the docter cantell you, Send for contents | 
table and find out all about it. Free to all, tage | 
_ A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. Woaase 
PUBLISHING Co.,, 








129 East 28th Street, New York- 

i 00 a Month to Agents, Male and Female. 

Vill prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 

thatsell at sight. Thirty handsome Chromos, $1. | 


Seven-shot nickel-plated Revolver, $2 T5—every one | 

warranted. Combination Penholder, sample 50 cents : 

one dozen by mail, $2. Factory New Haven, Conn’ | 
Address GEO. L. FELTON & CO., | 
119 & 121 Nassaust,, N. Y. 


The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. | 
Literature, Art, Science, His= 
‘tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 








No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No. 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and 
Twain. 10 cents.’ ™ eure 

No. 3. Prof. Wilder, 
10 cents. 

No, 4. Shakespearean Studies, by J. Weiss Art 
Studies; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. 10 cents. 

No. 6, Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministers, 
cents, 

No. 7. Beecher’s concluding Lectures: “ Crsed 
Statements ;” “The Death Menace ;” ‘History of Sec- 
tarian Appropriations.” 10 cents. 

No. 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Leolurea b 
Prof. Agassiz; The Fossil Man of Mentone: The A: 
of Dyeing; The West in Ages Past. 10 cents, 

No. 9. Mlustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proc. 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz on Penikese Island. 
10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10. Ilustrated.—Science for 1873.—Proceedings 
of the Ameri A jation for the Advancement 0: 
Science at Portland; Deep Sea Dredging, illustrated. 
10 cents. 

No. 14. Prof. Agassiz’s Lectures on the Amazon; 
Yellowstone Park (Capt. Jones’s Expedition): The U. 
8. Te Expedition tothe Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
w. D. ey and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 

No, 15. The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; Proctor’s Farewell 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz's, Bos- 
_— Congress Tributes; Congressman Ellictt’s. § 
cen 


Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. | 


10 








No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at Washing. | 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effects ef Alco- 
hol; Western Surveys; Transit of Venus, etc. 10 
cents, (Pamphlet Editions, 20 cents.) 

No, 23. Tyndall, Science and Religion; Huxley, 
Ori cp de al pean Earliest History ; Ad 
Cosh’s Reply to 10 cents. (Pam; 

a (Pamphlet Edition, 
a oe +-3 — Controversy ; The Vatican 

crees 5 yY Manning and Acton. 10 
Yamphiet Edition, 20 cents.) — 
. =. =. = = and oaienes. Dr. J, W. Dawson; { 
ecture by Ho Crosby. 10 cent Pam 
Edition, 20 cents,) 4 — 
The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 

described sent by mail for §1 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos 6, 7,8, 10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,3, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 

No. 12. The ~ 

wa 25 one Brengelical Alliance Extra (thirty-two 

No. 21. One Year of Science; 

Cuneta; Chemistry's Centennial; inericam.Se‘ence 
vention at Hartt 

Gamphict Elition, 06 page 26 ee 

Taylor’s Letters from Egypt and 


! 
i 
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| years’ growth, but grand in deseri 





WEBSTER* DICTIONARY 


10.000 Wonxps & Mraxtn@s not in other Dictionaries 
3,000 Engravings. 1840 pages Quarto. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
“ The BEsT PRacTicaL English Dictionary U 
EXTANT.”’—LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, Ooty 
E sz. 
The rales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout 
the country in 1873 were 20 times as large as 


the sales of any other Dictionaries. 
One family of children having WepstER’s Uy- 
T asrmorn, and using it freely; and another 


teacher or minister if it ix net so; then buy the 
book, and ure and urwe its use fre ely. 

Published by 
| G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield Mass, 


- SUI GENERIS. 


E not having it the first will become much the 
| most intelligent men and women. Ask vour 








MERUIT 3 FERAT 





<r ame reKN aul 
MASON & HAMLIN 

CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED occ UNAPPROACHED 


im capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +: 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


Y American Organs ever awarded any medal 
0 in Burope, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indue- 
trial Expositions, im Amertes as well as 
Eurepe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umriwaled. Sce 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
IN | T on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COoM- 
Missions for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


with most important improve- 
ments ever made, New 
Solo an ombination Stops. Superb 


tagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN :: 


ex- 
quisite combination of these instruments. 


EASY PAYMENT Organs sold for cash ; or 


» for monthly or quarterly 
yments; or rentex 


PATALOGUES “ies =e 


«nd Cirenlara, with full partic- 

iara, free. Address MASON & 

AMLIN ORGAN ©v., 154 Tremont Street, BOS. 

TON; 2% Union Square, NEW YORK; or 8 & & 
Adams &t., CHICAGO, 


Tue Greatest SELLING CENTENNIAL Boox Is 


OUR COUNTRY 


e~And Its Resources, ® 

Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 
tions of our 
great Lakes, Rivers, Mountains Cities, riosities, Nat- 
wral Wonders, and all our Mighty Resources in Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Minerals, Manufacture, form of Gov- 
ernment, etc. HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 
of AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION and 
the CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, profusely 
Illustrated. Noequalextant. Over 12 es 
with a “Century” Map and a “Bird’s-Eye View ” 
free.@ Agents are making $40. to 120 weekly. 4000 
more wanted quickly. BIG terms. Address HUB- 
BARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., Cinn. O., Chi. 
Tl, Springfield, Mass -~ 


We have one of E. 1. Horseman's Wonder Cameras 


forsale. Warranted in perfect order, as good ag new 
Will show a common carte de visite, watch, etc. Fitted 


wiih powerful! oil lamp, folding oil r screen, 3x5 
feet, Just the thing for a school, ill be sold 
cheap. 





SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAPPY HOURS: 

A SCHOOL SONG BOOK ny 
HOWARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, Avrmons 
of “Happy Voices,” “Echo to Happy Voices.” 

This book of schoo] songs contains more 
= c and more good songs than any book of its 


yet published. It is universally popular and 
wears W 12mo., boards. Price 60 cents. 5 


Address, TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO, 
158 Broadwey, New York, 
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‘AGENTS WANTED’ 





$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and / 


terms free, TRUE & O©O., Augusta, Maine 





$ tog Qo Per day at home, Samples worth $1 free. 
5 STINSON & CO., Pcrtland, Maine. 





UPERB: VISITING CARDS, written, 12 f 

S 25 cents; @5 for 40 cents, Postpaid. El a 

comeien, 10 cents. Address J. D. HOLCOMB, Walle 
, 


Cc Jhio. 

—At home 
CONSTANT, EMPLOYMENT, = 
Particula:s and valuable samples scnt free. “Address, 
with 6 ceit return stamp, A, D, Young, Williamsburgh, 


.¥. 








Wiel for the best-selling Stationary 
Packages inthe world. It contains 15 sneets paper’, 
15 envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of jewelry. Single package 
with pgir of elegant Sleeve Buttons, postpaid, 25c. This 
pact has been examined by the publisher of this 
paper, and found, as represented, worth the money. Cir- 
Sales fose. 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. . 





A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
$25 00 our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 





wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
nificent Family Bibies. Superior toall others. 


And our Compl!ete Bible Encyclepedia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
world, Full particulars free. Address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 








| tines WANTED for the New Histori- 
eal Work, our 


WESTERN BORDER, 
| A Complete and Graphic pid of American Pioneer 
le 
, 100 YEARS AGO 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
' Adventures; Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer Wom- 
en and Boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports. 
| —A book for Old and Young. Notauull page. No 
competition, Enormous sales. Agents wanted every- 
where. Yllustrated circulars free. J. C. McCurdy 
& Co., 26 8 Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





An agent just cleared $199 jirst 3 weeks sellingjthe 










To ee > Slap) —i— Sen wn | 
7 ror omer 
Liv ANGST Owau 
Another $80, first 6 days, Over 50,000 ies of this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold 
150,000 more needed by the people. A book of match- 
less interest, profusely illustrated, and ve 
cheap. A royal chance for agents. For proof an 
terms, address HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa 
Cincinnati, O,, Chicago, Ill,, Springfield. Mass, 


_10 Per Cent Net. 


* Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed ONr-rHIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day forinterest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References inevery State in the Union, 
who wili confirm the above facts, 


*. J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
PaTenT Sprina Back Account Books, 
All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expenre Books, Diaries, 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Gutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, &c., &c, 

We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest prices 
‘fo PRInTERS.—Use our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 














INO. F. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 5 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Fins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment, Barrett, Nepaews & Co., Office,5 & 7 

John Street."/ Branch Offtces—1142 Broadway New 

York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


HOW TO 
Stammering, Corns, Bunions, 
Sick-headache, Neuralgia, 
CURE } Asthma, Drunkenness, Rheu- 
matism. 
The Hair Grow, Ginger Beer, 
MAKE { Cologne, JockeyClub Bouquet, 


Ottawa Beer. 
Send 20 cts. for each Receipt, or 3 for 40 cts., 
5 for 60 cts., 8 for 80 cts., or the 13 for $1.00. 
Address FARRELL & CO., 
th 268 Kegp Serent, Brooklyn, RT, 








A sultable Brush, 75 cts. 


Adamantine Hardneses, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to “rase, 
remains Black. 

Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epuca- 
TION do well with it. 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect black 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE C0., 
191 Fulton Street. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
Readings, Declamations and Dialognes 
for school, parlor and platform. Issued January April 

July and Oetobor. Addzess, 
MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
27 Union Square, New Yor} 
$1.00 pew year, “-nd 25 cents for specimen number. 


CARPET CLEANING. 


T. M STEWART, © 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street,) 


326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
AND; 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 











SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with 
out injury to the finest fabric. 
Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to colo’ 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


NECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
2@ MY-COMF ‘ 

SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
ftom indelicate and unnatural] restraint or exposure 
& the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind about a 
tonntry privy, or to imperfect sewerage, obstructed 


pipes maeioore odors of the city water closet, by 
asing th®BEST and CHEAP’ 


EARTH CLOSET 


A 


cr. 
&8 
z 

ae 


3 A044 





- 


Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 


Latest, Simplest Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 

The Earth system only, will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination ; but we have a great con- 
venience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 
or country to good advantage, called 


The $5 Water Closet. 


A pint ot water makes it perfectly odorless with ca- 
ty for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for 1 4 days 
pe mg Bai ust the thing i otaen oo 
r~ Jus stormy 
dark nights, and four o'clock in the ' 
Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, t9 





atte Bech Gent he 











Tuk CHEAPEST BEsT, AND LARGEST TYPE SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE 
VoLuME. Forty HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


With A FuLL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
FORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
FroM THE WORKS OF 
COLLIER, KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, 
HUNTER, RICHARDSON VERPLANCE, 


Epitep ny GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


mse, the Publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest English 
the largest and clearest that can be used in a Volume of the size, and the illustrations are 
from the world renowned it, Boydel, and others, and are, for beauty and expression of charcter, unsur- 
a in excellence. The agg fiue quailty, and toned, and the press work is done on the Caxton 

peed —. Sherman & Co. tubes 

ough the expense has been very we have concluded to make the experiment of putting 

work at an exceedingly low price. relying on e sales instead of large profits. = = = 

The work will be issuedin 20 Parts, each part containing Two arge Handsome Illustra- 
tions at 30 per part. 

THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 


THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Agents Wanted. Adress CHAS. H. DAVIS & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies wi!l be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. co 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
An Buglish, Oasscal, French and German Family and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


71, 73 AND 75 EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 
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It is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupils frequent for Recreation. 
Primary, Academic and Collegiate, with a Kinder Garten, on the most approved Ger- 
man plan, for children of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care.@French 
and German.are spoken i~ the family. “Music, instrumental and vocal, are taught by the 
ablest masters. 


"EEE ESE EU... Sea Eee PaP i... 
POTTSTOWN, PA., 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - - PROPRIETOR. 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford: enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con- 
venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 

@The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving the 
various branches of a substantial English education. _ m® 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars. 


MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. ». 

Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Principat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course inall the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other brancbes 


necessary to @ liberal education. 
The Terms, pez annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 


will be $400. 


HOUGHTON. SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. & 
JOHN ©. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Proverpat. 
The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the true 


Christian woman. The course of study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of culture. The Bible is 
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studied regularly 9 = the entire course, and by the whole school, 
The charge per year, 


, for board and tuition, is $300. 














AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








A NIGHT AT A JAPANESE INN. 

We entered the village which was 
once a city containing over a million in- 
habitants, and put up ata native hotel 
kept in native style. Again observing the 
custom of undressing the feet, we passed 
many guests sitting upon mats and mak- 
ing their chopsticks fly in a way that 
would make a Yankee envious even in & 
railroad eating house. Up stairs we 
went, and were shown into a room whose 
walls consisted merely of paper, parti- 
tioning one room from the other, but 
which were scrupulously clean, Order- 
ing supper and some native wine, we 
were quickly served by a rather good- 
looking maid. 

While awaiting the result of our or- 
der we were served with “tidbid’’ pastry 
and with some snck-ee, also a bowl con- 
taining live coals, together with pipes, 
after which, giving us time fora smoke, 
the courses began with fish, not cooked 
enough for our taste, then eggs, chicken; 
sweet potatoes, rice and tea. No bread 
was served us nor ‘utter, butas the tea 
was remarkably fine, and the eggs, 
though small, were duly seasoned with 
rock galt, we made a good meal, ren- 
dered awkward by lack of experience in 
using the chopsticks, 


the food between the ends, the guests 
meanwhile peeping through the parti- 
tions and giggling at our frantic efferts 
to eat gracefully. 


While eating supper the governor of | 


the place sent aconstable to obtain out 
names and residence, that we might be 
under police protection, we being the 
first white men that ever spent a nighr 
in the place. Supper being over, we 
took a short walk through the town, and 
as there were many pilgrims in the place 
who had never seen a Caucasian before, 
we were the “observed of all observers,” 
especially our friend, an Englishman, 
who is six feet two inches in his stocking 
feet, making hima giant among them. 

Going back to the hotel, our friend 
asked us if we wished a bath and 
shampoo; answering in the affirmative 
he gave the order,and hearing a long 
low, and somewhat sad whistle, which we 
had heard both by day and by night in 
Yokohama—and_ which, though it had 
excited our curiosity, we had failed to 
inquire thereason of—he went into the 
street and brought in a blind man, who 
he said was todo the shampooing. The 
bath being ready, we went down stairs 
and were shown into a room, whose 
wet floor proved it to be in constan3 
use. 

After finishing our bath we donned our 
gowns and returned to our room, where 
the “blind man” tcok us in charge, 
Commencing with our feet, he knuckled 
us all over, prying in between every joint 
and muscle of our back and limbs, except- 
ing the region of the chest, and which, 
afterhe was through, made us feel as 
limber as an acrobat, These shampooers 
it is said, are made blind in their child- 
hood, that they may ply their vocation 
without injuring the susceptibilities of 
onyone. The sun rose unclouded on the 
following morning, and after a breakfast 
served on the floor, similar in quality to 
the supper of the evening before, we 
paid our bill, which amounted to $1.75 
—this for both of us, including our 
) wine.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


/ 
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The following is an infallible death 
remedy for bedbugs: Equal parts of oil 
of cedar and oil of turpentine applied 
witha feather. Another.—One ounce of 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in a pint of 
alcohol is sure death to bedbugs and 
their progeny. Apply it witha feather 
to the places affected. 


_— 


which were pencil | 
shaped and used by holding or pressing | 











PONDS EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other, 


“ear, for I will speak of excellent 


many of whom order it for use in their own 
Practice. In addition to the they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Qptney, Seve Threet, Inaamed Tea- 
sils, simple and ch 


(for which it y — 
a fic), re 
Frosted Fee Pings of 
Ria ® Cha 


indeed all manner 





a,” 
out it. It is used by all the 





EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Specialty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com. 
posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curing all form 
of ulcerated and inflamed surfaces of the larynx and epi- 
glottis. 

A specialty for Horseness, the Cleansing power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, etc., and a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOCO 





There never was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorough 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 


yet remains. Scovill’s Blood and Liver 
Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 


no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 


all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. 
duces and perpetuates all fiesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
the effects of the Blood and Liver 
Syrup. 

Among the maladies for which we era 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 
in recommending the Blood and Liver 
Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
ed Serofula or King’s Heil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 


Ihness | '7¢ or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sale 
_ Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 


Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boile, Iumors 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc. with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
to be infested. 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica} 
profession. Dr, Wm. HALL’S BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con. 





sumption, and all diseasos of the Throat and 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
, ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 


HENRY’S CAMPHOR ICE, 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, ete. 
A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION 


PRICE 245 CENrS PER BOX. 


UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation will 





} 


remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 
Blotches on the Face and render the complex- 
ion clear and fair. For softening and beautify- 
ing the skin it has no equal. 

Price 50 centa. Sent by mail, postpaid for 


EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely 75 cents. 


lied on as a preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vasty- 
loid, etc. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and all 
disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 





DR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


Fer Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps, Colic, Diarrhas 
Cholera Morbus,Cholera Infantum, Sprains ,Burns, Scalds 
Bruises, Chilblains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Soreness of 
Joints, and ail painful affections of the body, external o: 
thternal. For Colds, Sore Throat, Qumsy, and diseases 
ofthe throat and mucous membrane it is an imvaluabic 
remedy. @or sale everywhere. Price 25 cante, 50 conta 





gad 61 por bottle, 


JORN F. HENKY, CURRAN & CO., 
Wholesale Agents, 8 and 9 College Place,N.Y- 





Torture Instantly Allay 
Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, 





their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy | 


use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which | 


mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over | 





HALE’S 
Honey or Hortnounn ano Tar 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Coins, Inriverza, Hoansr- 
| wess, Dirricutt BreatHinea, aND 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BroncnaraL Tunes, AnD Lcyoa, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Honey of the plant Horehound, in 
chemical union with Tas-BaM, extract- 
ed from the Lire Prrxcre.e of the 
forest tree Apres Batsamema, or Balm 
of Gilead. ~ 

The Honey of Horehound soorHEs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and ainpeetgns 
leading to the lungs. Frve additional 
ingredients keep the organs coo!, moist, 
and in bealthful action. Let n» pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great 
medicine of a famous doctor, who has 





saved thousands of lives by it in his 
— 


private practice. 
B—The Tar Balm has no Bap 
TASTE or smell, 
PRICES, 50 CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great @aving to buy large size, 
Bold by all Druggists. 
“Pike’s Toothache Drops” 
eure in 1 minute, 


HENRY’S) , 
INSECT POWDER 


18 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


USB SIRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.* 
HELMBOLD’S, 
Compound Fluid Ext. 


BUCHU. 
‘MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No. 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST- 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 
Who endeavor to dispose ‘or THEIR oww”'and “OTHER" 
ARTICLES ON THE REPUTATION 
ATTAINED BY | 

Helmbold's Genuine Preparations. 
« a Extract Buchu. 
“  ‘Sarsaparilla. ~ 
Improved Rose Wasb.’ 


SOLD BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
ASK FOR HELMBOLD’s. 


TAKE YS OTHEB 


E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 
190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 
Are authorized to contract for advertising in 
this paper, 
Estimates Gurmtehed Set Send for a 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLJOURNAL 








'To Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro ceuts. 


This “ Course ” differs in many res- 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
of schools that follow the leading of. the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contains a complete out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five monthi in leugth 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amouut 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc, 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; 


will be followed by most of the cities of 


the United States. 

The “ Course ” will be found in the 
New York SCHOOL JOURNAL for Sept. 
2, and copies will be sent until the sup- 
ply is exhausted. We shall then print 
an edition containing the “ Course ” only. 
Price for either ten cents, 

Address the New York ScHOOL 
JouRNAL, 17 Warren street 


RIDPATH’S 


Histories uf the United States, |-~ 


Prepared expressly for Schools, on a New and com. 
prehensive Plan, embracing the Features of Lyman’s 
Chart. They are divided into Periods, in accor- 
dance with the Natural Divisions of American 
History. The Objective Method of presenting 
Historical Facts is pursued throughout, each pe- 
riod being Illustrated with Finely Colored Chron. 
ological Charts and Progressive Geograph- 


ical Maps. 
PRICE LIST. 
Ret'l | Int. | Exc, | For Ex 
Academic Edition, 479 
pp. Octavo $1.75 115 .85 1.00 
Grammar School Edition, 
850 pp. 12mo. 1.25 .83 .62 .75 


COMMENDATIONS, 


” 





Pim,, Principal State Nor. 12 my judgment, 
mai School, Geneseo. N. [the work is entit- 
i led to the foremost 

place among Uni- 
ted States Histo- 
ries.” 

From Hon. Rob. Carry, “I regard Rid- 
State Supt Public In- path’s History of 
struction of Pa- = ithe United States 

as a model in every 
respect.” 

Free Ate ueperintesacnt’. 1 4€ Maps and 
of Public Intruction Charts alone are 
— worth the price of 

the hook.” 

From Prof.Wm.Travis ‘The plan is ex- 
wA. M., Germantown, ° 

Pa— cellent ; the style is 
easy, graceful and 
progressive. The 
Maps, Charts and 
Portraits, are the 
best I have ever 
seen.” 


¥ For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen 
Pages and full particulars, 
Address 
JONES BROTHERS & CO.,' 


1003 Arch St., hiladelphia, Pa, 





1776. TEACHERS 1876. 


During the Summer months can make 
money canvassing for the 


“CENTENNIAL PICTURE or PROGRESS” 


Art, History and Patriotism most ingeni- 
ously portrayed. and our nation’s progress 
for a century presented at a glance in this 
single picture. Sells rapidly and to every- 
body. Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis says of it : 

“The artist has most happily grouped the 
scenes which illustrate the nation’s progress 
around the two great historic papers which 
declare the principles which have fostered it, 
and to which its beneficent continuance will 
be due ; the picture will be a most interesting 
and appropriate ornament to every Ameri- 
can home.” - 

Specimen copies, 21x30 inches in size, 
sent on receipt of $1, and 28 x 40 inches for 
$2. Liberal discount to agents. 


Address 
. James Miller and Co., 
176 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





waar ORCHESTRION chime ORGANS, 


are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone 
ever made. They have 
the celebrated Concerto 
stop, which i: a fine imita- 
» tion of the Human Voice, 
Zand two and a half Oc= 
Staves ¢f bells tuned in 
“7 perfect harmony with 

the reeds, and their effect 
Aa | | ismagical and electrify=- 
1 nd it? 








ing. WATERS? CLAR- 
4.10NA, ORCHESTRAL, 
28> CONCERTO, VESPER, 

Giz = CENTENNIAL. Chimes, 
CHAPEL, & COTTAGE 


ORGANS, in Unique French Cases combine 
PURITY of VOICING with great Ma olume of tone; 
suitable for PARLOR or CHURCH 


WATERS’ PIANOS, Sirubkieny 


ARE THE BEST MADE; the Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship, ond Durability Unsurpassed. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash. Month- 
ly Installments received. Instruments to let 
until paid for as per contract. A Liberal Dis= 
count to Teachers, Ministers, Churches,Schools, Lodges etc, 
AGENTS W ANTED. special inducements 
tothe trade. Hlustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Second-hand Pianos and Organs at GR 
BARGAINS. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 481 Broadway, 
and 40 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST 


W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 


- rey 





of New York City and the vicinity 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates. 

N,B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop. 
ping. This is.in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid ; it will neith- 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled with 
this material from $1.00 to $1.50, Saccording 
to size. 

(Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers te the editor of the JouRNAL, 


SIXPENNY § SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


FIVE CENTS TO $5,000 RECEIVED. 


$55 lo $7 





A week to Agenis, Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





AGENTS Cur large life-like STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
ot the PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES | 


MAKE sell rapidly. Send for cir:ular. N. Y. En- 
$18 aDay graving Co., 36 Wall Street, Box 9236, N.Y. 


NI D Vi Cards, pen written, 12 ior 25 cents; 
per isiti 25 for 40 cents, postpaid. 
Elegant Samples. 10 cents! Address J. D. HOLCOMB, 
Mallet Creek, Ohio. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





ade of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not —e or S. out of — gives perfect 





tisfacti t; medical en- 
dorsements ; bt pda ~ Page M 
yo pt of of terms to the trede. F. 


Show Rooms 815 
a ‘gudaon on Bt, New York, P, O, Box 2,886 








ILLUSTRAT ED 


| LESSONS 
| OUR LANGUAGE ; 


or, HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 
READY JULY 1, 1876. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


MEZZORGRAPH. 


.2 NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART. 
isseurs of the Old and New W. upon the MEZZORCRAPH 





























lorid are now loo! 


ricerrurte Re APART LS eric sana RAE 
ean not be purchased 


in Softnegs, Bril Brilliancy, and Rendaned th 
rele itis Terasteeh engravings 


THE CROSS OF ROSES, _ 


that PREACHES ; op crapment ond corns combined. a LOVELY yeu 
outed P gat, the typeof Felgioas devotion, She bemoans and after ALS 
, pathway ine der po puting ty CHUSS 


appears, the plain o 3 i 

beautifully contrasted with - odaan and graceful of Us, ADVANCING 

MAJESTY, — the dark ind is ically relieved Ai the of en 4 and FAITH. 
DIVINE MEDIATOR, imposing grandeur to Carth and sky is sublime in’ 
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on. 2 an ornament, and impressire the pictare an especiality which 
eer HOUSEHOLD. Send ter tha platens 08 cnen You wilt be mere “= = 


lesson 
If = does not ce nd tan 
We wick and fu! Sealing to our choy oa ee 
UARANTEED .* wate, tery LE OU NDED.“@a 
‘ing charges, we will sender 24x30 
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oiates City Mezzorgraph Co., 155 W. Fourth St,, Cincinnati, O. 
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HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 









PENS. 


No. 6065. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE ; "254. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
J. A. BENDALL. 


s@- Send for Explanatory Circular. 
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